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CHAIRMAN OF THE FARM BOARD 
Volume XVI He needed a Johnny Inkslinger. Number 5 
(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 





HE CAR of IgI1 bears scant 
resemblance to the sleek, 
smooth creation of today. 
Bodies, engines, chassis have 
been improved at almost every point by 
engineers and designers. 

But there is one thing that has never 
changed. The gasket that safely sealed 
the oil in the crankcase of 1911 was a 
cork gasket. And the gasket which per- 
forms that all-important work today is 
still a faithful Armstrong’s Cork Gasket. 

No “improvement” has ever been 
needed in oil-sealing gaskets, because 
cork is so compressible, so lively, so re- 
sistant to liquids. It makes a perfect seal. 

Cork gaskets insure the accuracy of our 
electric meters; they guard important 
points in electric power transmission sys- 
tems; seal oil in, and dust out of, anti- 
friction bearings. 

Now, too, cork—the outer bark of a 
tree which grows in the Mediterranean 
countries—grips the glass in automobile 
windshields and windows, enabling us to 
“crank” them up or down; it cushions the 
glass in headlights against breakage, gives 
the running-board sure footing, prevents 
body squeaks. 
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Engineers, Man ufactu rers, 
Business Men: 


You are seeking ways to improve your product, 
more efficient ways to produce it. You want to 
reduce its cost to the user. If in your products or 
processes you need a material other than metal, 
consider the properties of the many forms of 
Armstrong’s Cork. With its microscopic air-cell 
structure, cork is buoyant, elastic, resilient, com- 
It resists the 
passage of heat, moisture, and liquids. It presents 


pressible, and sound-absorbent. 


a gripping frictional surface, and stands up in 
service without progressive deterioration. Our In- 
dustrial Service Section, with ample research 
facilities, will gladly study your problems with 
you. Address Industrial Service Section, Armstrong 
Cork Company, 903 Elm Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Armstrong's 
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Entered as second-class 


Light, workable, resilient, moisture- 
resistant cork is an important part of 





Armstrong’s Linoleum. Armstrong’s Cork- 
board insulates buildings against heat and 
cold. And specialized Armstrong’s cork 
products reduce sound in factories, hos- 
pitals, libraries. Armstrong’s Cork is im- 
portant in the feeding and drawing of 
yarn in textile mills, and of paper in 
packaging machinery. 

The Armstrong Cork Company, with 
ten thousand employees at home and 
abroad, plays an important part in the 
cork industry, from the stripping of the 
trees to the manufacture G 
: Armstrong's 
of finished cork products. 

For free booklet, “Cork,” 


: Identi 
write to the Armstrong Pri. 
Products 
by the Name 


and the Mark 


Cork Company, Lancaster, 


Pennsylvania. 


Makers of Armstrong’s Bottle Corks and Crown Bottle 
Caps, Armstrong’s Cork Gaskets and Mechanical 
Specialties, Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation, Cork 
Pipe Covering and Insulating Brick, Armstrong’s 
Machinery Isolation to reduce vibration, Corkoustic 
to absorb sound, and cork products of all kinds. 
Also makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors and 
Armstrong’s Quaker Rugs. 

Hear the Armstrong Quakers on the air every Fri- 
day, 10 P.M., Eastern Daylight Time, WZ coast- 


to-coast network. 
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“| wonder how serious 
it really is’... 





CHECK 
“PINK TOOTH BRUSH’”’ 
WITH 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


**PDINK tooth brush” is a disquieting trouble 
to face. For with it come visions of all 
manner of dread dental diseases that may follow. 
Decisively, ‘‘pink tooth brush’’ does not 
imply that you have pyorrhea. But it cer- 
tainly does mean that your gums have begun 
to soften; that they have become so tender and 
weak that they bleed at the touch of the brush; 
and that they need immediate protection if 
they are to be rescued from the possible attack 
of more serious troubles! 

For this purpose thousands of dentists urge 
massage and brushing with Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Millions of people have found that Ipana guards 
their gums while it keeps their teeth spark- 
ling white, their mouths clean and refreshed! 

As any dentist will tell you, soft foods are 
responsible for what amounts today to a 
veritable plague of gum disorders. 

For this soft and creamy diet cheats the gums 
of exercise. The tissues grow weak and flabby, 
soft spots appear. The gums bleed, at first, 
ever so slightly. And thus gingivitis, Vincent's 
disease and pyorrhea get their start. 

The remedy, your dentist recommends, is 
massage faithfully done, and to this recommen- 
dation thousands of dentistsadd—‘‘withIpana’’. 

With Ipana and massage, you rouse the 
languid circulation. You sweep wastes and 
poisons from the tiny cells—you quickly re- 
store to your gums their natural strength and 
hardness! For Ipana contains ziratol, a stimu- 
lating hemostatic long used by the dental pro- 
fession in treating gum disorders. 


A good dentist and a good tooth paste 
are not luxuries 


Let Ipana keep your teeth sound and sparkling 
—let it stimulate your gums to robust vigor. 
Its ingredients are the finest and costliest; its 
formula modern and advanced. It may cost 
a few cents more but its use is sound economy. 

Stop at your druggist’s today and get a 
large tube—don't wait for the sample. To- 
night, begin the full month's test. See for 
yourself how much healthier your gums can 
be, how much whiter your teeth, with Ipana’s 
double protection. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-80 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of 
packing and mailing. 

Name.... Las) CO AES RERE Lite a age ee see aad 
Street. . 
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You no longer have to re-make your business to fit He will tell you impartially what machines, if any, 
an accounting machine. You can now get a machine will cut your office costs and give you better figure 
precisely fitted to your business! Remington Rand control. Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 


offers you 72 types. Phone for a Remington Rand man. Buffalo, N. Y. Sales offices in all principal cities. 


Remington Rand .--::::::::: 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES . ». POWERS 











They mark the danger spots 
in everybody’s holiday. Just 
as much need for an ATNA 
Sports Liability Policy as for 
an AETNA Accident Policy — 


Vv“, and here is the reason: 


+ Read your answer in the“stars”. 
a 















An Accident Policy protects you 
from financial loss only in case of 
injury to yourself. But should you 
injure others while golfing, hunt- 
ing, boating, fishing, or any other 
sport, a Sports Liability Policy covers 
you against all loss (up to the limits 
of the policy) and all expense (with- 
out limit) resulting from personal 
injury claims regardless of whether 
liability exists or not! 


tna is the first multiple line insur- 

/ ance organization in America 

d | to pay to its policy holders 

one billion dollars. FEwna writes 

r 4 practically every form of Insur- 

ance and Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds. 








Etna protection 
reaches from coast to 
coast through 20,000 
agents. The Aitna-izer 
in your community is 
aman worth knowing. 


tna Casualty and Surety 
Company; A2tna Life Insur- 
ance Company Automo- 
bile Insurance Company; 


Company, Hartford, Conn. 


A.TNA-IZE 
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Stands & Stores 
Sirs: 

it is unfortunate for occasional Fime readers 
that your publication cannot be secured with 
more ease at the corner or neighborhood drug 
stores and news stands. I have actually driven 
to every stand and drug store in Shreveport 
trying to get a copy. 

Please send me your subscription rates. 

J. THERON BRowNn 

Shreveport, La. 

Sale of Time, hitherto limited to promi- 
nent news stands in large cities, is now 
being extended to all cities and to smaller 
stands patronized by Trme-readers. TIME 
welcomes information such as New Sub- 





scriber Brown gives, will forthwith 
“cover” Shreveport’s news stands.—Eb. 
——— \ = 
Hines Hailed 
Sirs: 
After a hard and hot day’s work in the 


Veterans’ Bureau it was a pleasure a few minutes 
ago, upon a necessarily hasty perusal of Time 
(July 21) to see looking from its pages the face 
of our “Big Boss’ General Hines. Will you 
give space in your interesting columns for a 
slight tribute from one of the many thousands 
who work under General Hines, and who feel 


| the quiet strength of his personality pervading 
| the atmosphere of the entire Veterans’ Bureau, 


| shortly to be known as 


Standard Fire Insurance | 


| And, Mr. Hoover 


give me time—Oh yes 
—as the “Veterans’ Administration”? 

How about putting his picture on the cover? 
how about creating a cabinet 
office for the head of the most important branch 
of the Government? 

We have never felt that General Hines has 
been given quite the public recognition that he 
deserves—not that he is the kind of person who 
cares a straw about it—a more modest, un- 
pretentious gentleman it would be hard to im- 
agine. Whenever he comes among us it is done 
so quietly and unostentatiously that—to be Irish 
—we do not know he is there until after he has 
gone—and then we feel a sense of something 
having happened—the unconscious influence of a 
strong personality and character which somehow 
makes itself felt without words 

Tireless and conscientious in the fulfillment of 
his many arduous duties all over the country, he 
is yet accessible to the humblest employe of the 
Bureau. ... : 

If General Hines leaves us, as a result of the 
new combination we shall certainly regret the 
day it occurred. Being Director of the Veterans’ 
Sureau as it is, is a herculean task for any 
maa. 

CLAUDINE FERGUSON 

Washington, D. C. 

a wenn 
First G. O. P. Wetness 
Sirs: 

In the issue of Time for July 7 I believe your 
correspondent is in error in stating that if New 
Jersey Republicans adopt a Wet platform they 
will be the first group of party to repudiate the 
18th Amendment 


Reason. On May 24, 1930, the Washington 


Change my address, effective 
from (Street) 

City 

to (Street) 

City_ 

Name 


[] Renew 





my subscription for one year ($5) 


state Republican convention, at Bellingham, 
adopted a plank calling for the repeal of the 
Amendment. Also swerved #’om Hoover leader- 
ship by opposing entrance into World Court. 

Significance. Washington Republicans put 
Senator Wesley Jones (co-author of the Five & 
Ten law) between a political devil and a deep 
sea of wet voters. 

Indicated political rebellion against President 
by labeling noble experiment a failure, by join- 
ing Hearst in hooting at foreign ‘“entangle- 


ments.” 
M. B. Pettus 
Tacoma Daily Ledger 
Tacoma, Wash. 








Accurate, Succinct 
Sirs: 

I wish . . . to congratulate you on the ac- 
curate and succinct description of my television 
landing system. 

Joun Hays Hammonp, Jr. 

Gloucester, Mass. 








Boowoo & Ubum 
Sirs: 

Having just returned from a trip into the 
Siam jungles where | was commissioned to re- 


main until I had found another twin, white 
elephant or Cardiff giant for the Dingling 


Shows, I am engrossed by the accumulated issues 
of Timer, acutely so in your article headed ‘“Fe- 
rocious Minnows” (June 30) and in Mr. Swift's 
letter (July 14). 

Before leaving there I fished the upper 
Menam, the regal preserve to which I had been 
granted piscary. It was the opening day of the 
trouting season, April 1. Ignorant of prefer- 
ences, I first tried a flaming Ibis. The fly had 
no sooner touched the water than it was taken 
greedily. Instead of rushing here and there to 
escape in the manner of our salmo fontinalis, 
the strange fish shook the fly and growled as 
savagely as a mad bulldog. My left thumb will 
always remain minus a piece bitten out with its 
prognathous jaws. The chamberlain, Whah 
Tanahs, who kindly acted as my guide, informed 
me that it was a fine specimen of the sapo, 
called the Battling Fish of Bangkok, though 
none is to be found within roo miles from the 
Siam capital. 

The name sapo is due to a peculiar habit of 
the male. When the female is ready to spawn 
he locates a quillai tree and, flipping himself 
into an overhanging branch, tears off a twig and 
drops back into the water with it. The inner 
bark is. alkaline. This he chews into a _ thick 
soapy pulp which he plugs temporarily into the 
bank at the water line. Noting the first convul- 
sions of his bride, he takes a chew from the 
depository and, his gill-covers bulging with thick 
lather, he bathes an extruded egg with milt: 
then, taking it between his teeth as harmlessly 
as a cat lugs a wandering kitten back to cover- 
ture, he blows a dense soap bubble round it and 
sets it afloat, usually in an eddy close to shore. 
Under the heat of the equatorial sun, rolling 
about in its aqueous cradle, distasteful alike to 
predatory waterfowl and other amphibia, the 
bubble skin hardens to the consistency and ap- 

(Continued on p. 8) 
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aes T’S funny how life treats a fellow. 


I had knocked around a long time 

and I’d about come to the conclu- 

sion that I would never fall inlove. 

“And then, one night, a friend of mine 
asked me up to the Westchester-Biltmore. 


“‘T’ve got a girl for you that you'll 
like,’ he said. 

“Well, I'd heard that story before. 
There’s always somebody in every city 
in the world that’s got a girl that was just 
made for you. Somehow, they never 
click. And although I had a splitting 
headache, I went because Jim was a 
friend of mine. 

“TI met the girl and as I was intro- 
duced I thought, ‘Tricked again!’ That 
just goes to show you the folly of first 
impressions. 


“T don’t know what there was about 
this girl but she attracted me and fas- 
cinated me as no other woman had. I 
can’t remember when I have ever spent 
such a pleasant evening. Everything she 
did struck me as just right. Every move- 
ment she made seemed graceful to me. 
I felt humble in her presence, yet eager 
to win her regard. But all the while, I 
was conscious of a sort of haughty re- 
serve on her part. 

“T took her home in Jim’s car and I 
asked if I might call. She hesitated, as 
though turning the matter over in her 


mind, and finally agreed. 


“T don’t flatter myself that I’m any 
Don Juan with women, but at least I 
have seen enough of life to make my 
conversation moderately interest- 
ing: It couldn’t have been that I 
bored her—and yet I could not un- 
derstand that distant air of hers. I 
thought about it a long time, as a 
fellow will, and finally dropped off 
to sleep. 

“The following Wednesday I 
called upon her at her home. I 
have listened to a lot of love-sick 
men in my time and [ wrote them 
all down as chumps but I want to 
tell you that the first time in my 
forty years, I knew how they felt. 

“This woman upset me, dis- 
turbed me, and captivated me com- 
pletely. It was just one of those 
things that happen to a man—one of 
those things for which there was no 
explanation. I knew that if I lived to be 
a thousand years old, that there would 
never be another woman that could win 
me as she did. 

“That second meeting was pleasant 
enough—wonderful in fact—but all the 
time I had the same feeling I had experi- 
enced before—that she was holding aloof 
from me, that something vaguely dis- 
pleased her. But down in her heart, I 
felt that she at least liked me. 

“That night when I went home, I 
racked my brain in an attempt to recall 
something I had said or done to irritate 
her. It bothered me, because I felt that 
she was the most important thing to me 





TIME 


She SAID 


but she MEAN 


“Good Bye” 


in life. I would gladly have given all I 
had to make her happy. 

“Business called me to Cuba and I 
flew down and back so that I might spend 
as little time as possible away from her. 
It sounds foolish for a man of my age, 
doesn’t it? 

“Once back in New York, I called her 
immediately. One of her servants in- 
formed me she was out of town. But one 
hour later, I saw her driving down Fifth 
Avenue. That hurt! I resolved to say 
nothing about it and called her again in 
the evening. 

‘She was very pleasant but said that 
she was busy. Thereafter, it was the 
same story. I knew she didn’t want to 
see me. I was simply sick about it. 

“I couldn’t understand then why I 
should be unwelcome to her and I never 








would have understood unless a 
friend of mine—my oldest friend, 
in fact—had told me. 

“*Leonard,’ he began in a sort 
of. abashed way, ‘this isn’t a thing 
that I could say to many people. 
Old friend as you are, I have hesi- 
tated even in your case. It’s not 
easy to talk about. But I feel that 
I can help you more by telling 
you about it than by not telling.’ 

“T didn’t know what he was 
driving at, but I’m the kind of a 
fellow that likes the bad news 
quickly and over with. 

“And then he told me. It was a 
horrible thing to hear. I flushed—and 
thanked him. I only wish to heaven he’d 
had the courage to tell me five years ago. 
I could understand now why Louise had 
sent me away a discouraged, unhappy 
man three years before.” 


Full strength Listerine instantly ends halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath), the unforgivable social fault. 
A germicide, it kills the Staphylococcus Aureus 
(pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) germs in 
counts ranging to 200,000,000, in 15 seconds.* 
Naturally it attacks infections and decay—each a 
cause of odors. Being also a rapid deodorant, it 
overcomes the odors themselves. Gargle with it 
every morning, every night and between times 
before meeting others. Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


*Pastest killing time recorded by science. 
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THE NEW 
METAL 
THAT 
STAYS BRIGHT 
FOR A 


LIFETIME 





UNPLATED—UNRUSTING—UNSTAINING 


~ JERE is a new metal for home and 
| | industry, with the lustrous beauty of 
silver yet with twice the strength of steel! 

Allegheny Metal stays forever bright 
and satin-smooth. It can’t rust. It can’t 
stain or discolor. Not being plated, it 
cannot chip, crack or flake off. Despite 
its strength, it is thoroughly workable. 
It never requires polishing. You merely 
wipe it over with a damp cloth. 

This new metal is destined to enter 
your life in some form very soon. If you 
are about to buy a new car, ask if the 
headlights and bright trim are Allegheny 
Metal. The Ford Motor Company was the 


Allegheny Metal is perfectly adapted to the flat sur- 


faces of modern design. It is used in this design by 
Raymond M. Hood in the architectural exhibit in the 


Metropolitan Museum of New York 


first car manufacturer to see the great value 
of this: material. It forms the bright parts 
of the new Ford body types. 

If you are seeking things for the home— 
pans, cooking utensils—you can lighten 
housekeeping tasks by simply asking the 
sales-clerk, “Is this Allegheny Metal?” 

Architects and builders can make or- 
namental metal-work permanently beau- 
tiful with its use. Its tremendous strength 
makes it ideal where beauty and utility 
must be combined. 

And if you are a manufacturer, this 
new metal offers a way to improve your 
product and your profits. Allegheny Metal 
The headlights and other bright parts of the new 


Ford body ty pes are of Allegheny Metal, which retains 


its glossy finish without polishing 





Hard use and the chemical reactions of cooking can- 
not harm Allegheny Metal. And the simple washing 
you give chinaware keeps serviceable pots, pans 


and electric irons permanently bright. 


is available in commercial shapes, sizes 
and forms. Write to us for further infor- 


mation regarding its use. 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


1. Unrusting...unstaining ...untarnishing. 


2. Immune from all but a few acid reactions. 
3. Twice the tensile strength of mild steel 


4. Greater resistance to abrasion and dent- 
ing than steel. 

5. Will take a variety of permanent, beau- 
tiful finishes. 

6. Maintains bright surface with same clean- 

ing treatment as glass. 

May be drawn, stamped, spun, machined 

and cast. 

8. Immune fromchemical reactions resulting 
from cooking and preparation of food... 
does not affect flavor, color or purity of 


any food. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 


Brackenridge, Pa.... Offices: New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Los Angeles. 
Son, Inc.— Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Loui- 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey Citys 
Philadelphia. . 
Lid., Toronto. 


Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson & 


In Canada: Samuel & Benjamin, 


ETAL 
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CARS THAT STAY YOUNG 





TIMKEN 





Crosses 


INDICATE 





“Timxen Bearinc Equipren™’ 


MAKE MobeELs 
Auburn,........ All 
Austin : 
Cadillac. ...... All 
Chrysler. . " 66, 70, 77 
{ Impertal 
a eosce All 
Cunningham... . All 
DeSoto......... { 6 
8 
Dodge..... f 6 
ITTY TTY af 8 
Durant......... { 614 
617 
| en ee 75 








Frskine.. A 
Essex. All 
Ford. . All 
Franklin. cove All 
Gardner........ All 
G Standard Six 
jraham......... Special Six 
Eights 
Henney........+ All 
Hudgon........ All 
S&C 
Hupmobile..... { & ¢ 
Jordan,......... 
Kissel......... 
Klelber....... 


BARE. ccc ccccs 
Lincoln... 
Locomobile. . 


Marmon........ 


Overland 
——... 


ee 





Pierce-Arrow.... All 
Piymouth....... All 
Reo Flying Cloua{ 20 & 25 
15 
ROME. cccceces All 
Roosevelt....... All 
Studebaker...... All 
TRUS. cccccceces All 
Whippet........ All 
Willys-Knight... All 


Windsor........ All 















BEARING 
EQUIPPED 
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THE LAW —often consists of a few well-chosen 


words of warning . . . “Go and speed no more”. 


The best choice of words any motorist can make 
in selecting a motor car are but three in num- 


ber... “Timken Bearing Equipped”. 


This says a speedometerful of miles, safe from 
the threat of advancing mileage protected 
by Timken tapered construction, Timken pos- 


itively aligned rolls and Timken-made steel. 


The list on this page shows the cars which make 
provision for younger mileage. Note where 
Timken Bearings are placed. They occupy posi- 
tions of responsibility where service is most severe. 


Remember to use these three words in buying— 
“Timken Bearing Equipped” —they put the law 
of car youth definitely on your side. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


© 1930, The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
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The Silver King Series on Famous Golf Holes No. 4 


‘The Eden 
“No paradise when the wind 
1S free”’ SAYS ABE MITCHELL 





ig i, 


GREEN 





“The Eden is the hardest one shotter I’ve ever 
played,” says Abe Mitchell. ““The green slopes 
down toward the tee and is bunkered deeply on 
either side, with the beach beyond, if you go 
over. On calm days a mashie shot will get home 
but there’s almost always that North Sea wind. 

“‘Here’s the way I try to outwit Boreas. If the wind blows 
from the left, I play a mid-iron shot with a slight hook. If the 
wind is from the right, I play a 34 slice into the breeze with 
a fairly straight-faced club. The straighter faced club is easier 
to slice with and, playing a slice, one requires a stronger 
club. On both these shots the ball loses its force fighting the 
wind and lands on the green with little run. 

“Against the wind on this hole it is always better to over- 
club than underclub. With a following wind, I underclub with 
a lofted mashie. There is nothing worse than to have the wind 
at your back and feel you have to ease up when you hit the ball.” 


The Eden, 11th Hole, St. Andrews, Scotland. Distance, 160 yards, par 3. 


SILVER KING 


THE WORLD'S FINEST GOLF BALL 
Now 85¢—$10 by the dozen 


JohnW anamaker NewY ork, Sole United States Distributors for the SilvertownCo., London 














pearance of the coat that immediately surrounds 
the albumen of a pullet egg, and in about ten 
days the fully-formed fish emerges from _ its 
shell into its natural ambient. Each of the in- 
variable 23 eggs is treated with similar devotion. 

Natives are accustomed to the phosphorescent 
glow of these living balls as they quietly loll or 
gaily dance. in the moonlight on the surface of 
the bewitching Menam, but to me the scene that 
night was as uncanny as being confronted sud- 
denly at a nocturnal hour in the Cimmerian 
depths of a forest by a stark tree aglow with 
deer-fire. 

Whah Tanahs told me of the famous pair of 
sapos in the royal palace. He brings them from 
separate quarters each evening and places them 
in an oval bowl of alabaster beside the King’s 
couch for his entertainment. Boowoo, the fe- 
male, having passed her climacteric, maliciously 
resents the lovemaking of Ubum, equally old 
but still of undiminished ardor, he trying only 
to protect his body against her vixenish as- 
saults. . . . If she can once secure a firm hold 
on his anal fin she may rip it out forward... 
and pass the rest of her life in undisturbed 
tranquillity. Now they lead a cat-and-dog life, 
stimulating in the harassed life of the King 
because of his fellow feeling for poor Ubum. 

It was impossible for me to keep pace with 
the additional lore of my genial informant—hair 
displacing scales on aged fish, the spinning of a 
fine yarn from the undigested fibre of the 
quillai tree, squeezed from the sapo like fishing- 
gut from silk worms—even by swift thinking. 

EvuGENE E. Stocum* 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 
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“University of Philadelphia” 
Sirs: 

In your issue of July 7, p. 24, you say, rela- 
tive to the honorary, degrees of Vittorio Emanu- 
ele III, “Hon. Doctor of Laws (University of 
Philadelphia)”. Will you kindly inform me just 
where the University of Philadelphia is located? 

It may be that your worthy scribe refers to 
the University of Pennsylvania, which at its in- 
ception in 1740 was called “The Charity School” 
and which was (in 1749) designated as “The 
Publick Academy in the City of Philadelphia.” 
Mayhaps you will be interested in knowing that 
the first university in this country was _ the 
University of Pennsylvania, which assumed this 
cognomen in 1790. 

Rosert S. HotzMan, ’29 

New York, N. Y. 

To a credulous researcher, a reprimand 
for copying “University of Philadelphia’ 
out of the Almanach de Gotha. University 
of Pennsylvania gave King Vittorio 
Emanuele IIT his LL.D. in 1906.—Eb. 
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Dreadful Bears 
Sirs: 

Your leading article under “Animals,” p. 52, 
issue of June 30, carries the usual misconcep- 
tions common to bear protectionists. Grizzly 
bears are not so infrequent along the Continental 
Divide as the article implies. In this compara- 
tively small area of Northwest Montana, several 
are killed yearly, several more are observed 
Would that the killing continue until no more 
were observed! Stewart Edward White may be 
right in the assertion—‘correct procedure is to 
lie still. The bear will cuff and bite only as 
long as his victim resists.” Does Mr. White 
recommend the same behavior concerning the 
thief and marauder of the genus homo? To the 
local people the cases are parallel. The much 
maligned sheepherder has guts enough to “re- 
sist” the bear which, in giving expression to a 
capricious mood, slaps to death members of his 
ee 

I have had close personal meetings with four 
mature grizzlies and have had the nonenviable 
experience of lying in the prone position, ‘‘un- 
resisting’ but not in a faint, while a wounded 
grizzly crunched my bones. It is my observation 
and belief that a grizzly, if physically able, will 
attack any living thing that molests it or inter- 
feres with its routine activities. As regards the 
tragedy of John Thayer, there are few men who 
are not “green to the beasts”; few who are not 
“green” to their tremendous strength, energy, 
vitality; few who would not have done as did 


*Author of Ye Gods & Little Fishes (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.50). 
(Continued on p. 12) 
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Your oil—was it made to fit 


your engine or to fit some crude oil? 


2 ae) 

Here are two men. a 

Val 

engine. The first man starts with some particular crude oil. He must pick the process and use the 
| 


19 
ei. Each one is going to make an oil which he will offer for your 





equipment best designed to refine that crude. But, since the refining process often 


a 7 ~ 


changes the properties present in the crude and also changes their proportion, this man may get a 


deficient oil even from a high grade crude... The other man begins with the needs of your engine, 


ss 


not with a particular crude. He knows that your engine needs certain properties in an oil 
—and in certain definite proportions: 1.CARBON CONTROL=—to keep down hard carbon 
deposits. 2. HEAT RESISTANCE—to make your oil last longer. 3. OILY CHARACTER—to protect moving 


parts from wear. 4. OXIDATION CONTROL-—to prevent gumming and sticking of exhaust valves, 


ae 


Ba=2. 
and clogging of oiling system. Charge. 


US ¢ 
Pid 


Too much of one property, not enough of another, 





would make a badly-proportioned oil inseaad of a full-duty oil. He chooses processes needed to develop 
these properties in exactly the right proportions. a He chooses crudes which contain them. When 
the oil is finished it is MADE for your engine... Of the two resulting oils, you’d doubtless choose the 
one that was MADE for your engine. When you choose Mobiloil, you choose that kind of oil. The makers 
of Mobiloil i a know that engine study, not crude oil, is the soundest scientific basis for 
determining how a full-duty oil can be made. The most thorough lubrication Study of gasoline engines 


- (F - 
ever made has been conducted by the Mobiloil technical staff. : : By. That is where the 


making of Mobiloil starts. Mobiloil processes, crudes and equipment are all dictated by the needs of 


oe 


/ Ask here \. 


[ Sor eS 


f 


ae See ees \Mobiloil/ 


LOOK FOR | THIS SIGN 


your engine, not by the requirements of some particular crude. And that’s 
why Mobiloil in your crankcase will keep your engine young for many 


thousands of miles. Mobiloil is MADE 
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WATER WASTE 
What it Means 


Each year millions of dollars are lost through 





merchandise being ruined in damp and wet 
basements and warehouses. This is water waste. 
@ Enormous losses are sustained in moving mer- 


chandise from storage places endangered by 





heavy rains and floods. Water waste also represents 





the loss in valuable basement store sales space, due to the fact that 


men and women cannot work under damp conditions. 





@ You can help prevent costly water waste. Insist 
that Medusa Gray Portland Cement—waterproofed 
—the cement with the waterproofing “ground in” 
at the mill—be used in all concrete and mortar 


work entering into any building in which you are 





interested. This integral waterproofing produces an 
interior dry enough to light a match on basement and warehouse walls. It 
has a 20 year record of proved success in stopping water waste. Let us 


7 OF OF OR OE. um 08 
send you our book entitled “How to Make Good Waterproofed Concrete.” FOR 20 YEARS 





MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


1002 ENGINEERS BUILDING adi CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement {Plain and Waterproofed}; Medusa Waterproofing {Powder or Paste}; Medusa 
White Portland Cement {Plain and Waterproofed}; Medusa Portland Cement Paint and Medusa-Mix, the Masonry Cement. 
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Safe 





| 
No THINKING MAN will know- 


ingly endanger his own safety or the 
safety of his family, when a sure 


means of protection is at hand. 


[t is precisely for this reason that 
people everywhere are demanding 
that the hazard of broken, flying 
glass be forever banished from 


motoring. 


It is precisely for this reason that 
there is sweeping across the country 
today a tremendous movement to- 
ward safety glass for motor car use 
—a movement led and sponsored by 


motor car manufacturers themselves. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford, long a manu- 


THE EDGE TEST 


Examine the top edge 
of your car window. 
If itis Safety Glass 
you can see and feel 
the two individual 
sheets of glass. 





TIME 


facturer of quality 
plate glass for automobiles, 
years ago foresaw the almost 

universal demand ‘for safety glass 
which actually exists today, and 
has now perfected a safety glass of 
unusual qualities to meet this mod- 


ern demand. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Safety Glass 
will not release dangerous, sharp 
particles, pointed slivers, and jagged 
pieces to shoot through the air as 


the result of an impact. It is tough 












_/  thisnew 
/free booklet 


It tells what Libbey- 
Owens-F ord Safety 
Glass is and why it 
is safe for motoring. 
and tenacious. If is safe and it saves. 
When buying your next car, ask 
your dealer for Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Safety Glass. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of highest quality 
Plate Glass and flat drawn Window Glass 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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Soon ... the new 


Gqiantess 


@ On Sept. 4, 
the largest and fastest ship on the 
Pacific will steam from Vancouver to 
Hawaii, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. She is the huge new 
Empress of Japan, 39,000 tons displace- 
ment, 21 knots speed. She will lead 
Canadian Pacific’s great white Empress 
fleet...Empresses of Canada, Russia and 
Asia... largest, fastest liners between 
America and the Far East. 

These Giantesses of the “Pacific mir- 
acle” are turning Far East into Near 
West. They make Hawaii a casual trip 
... Yokohama a luxurious 10-day voyage 
...3 days later, they anchor at Shang- 
hai, gay portal of the East...5 days 
beyond, Manila. 

The Empress of Japan outdoes even 
her sister Empresses in seagoing lux- 
uries. Her large swimming pool is tiled 
in green and black marble. Her regal 
bedroom-drawing-room-bath suites 
open on private verandahs. Her ex- 
pansive sports deck has its adjacent 
cafe. Lifts, telephones, pier-glass mir- 
rors, inlaid teakwood floors, club-like | 
lounges and children’s play-cottage...all 
make her a perfectly-equipped holiday 
resort withservice and cuisine inthe New 
York-Paris manner ... with extra-com- 






































The new Miracle Giantess will 
lead the great white Empress fleet 


fortable second-class accommodations. 

Speed to the Orient either via Hawaii, 
the paradise route, or direct across to 
Yokohama from Victoria and Van- 
couver. Ask about reduced first-class 
round trip Summer Fares to the Orient. 
Also about All-Expense Escorted House 
Party Tours to the Orient, $715 up. 

Information, reservations and freight 
inquiries from your own agent or 
any Canadian Pacific office: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Montreal, and 29 other cities 
in the United States and Canada. 
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Passing troller-junks of the Yang-tze-kiang 






TO THE 


& 
fe M E ENT nc. 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 











John Thayer who in all probability stood ‘‘stock- 
still and unresisting’’ because of a paralyzing 
fright at the sight of the maddened onrushing 
beast—than which there is no more horrible 
sight in America’s fields or forests. 
R. W. BILitncs 
Libby, Mont. 


Tycho Brahe 
Sirs: 

In your article on the Last of the Brahes in 
the June 30 issue you made no mention what- 
soever of Tycho (Brahe) whe was a far greater 
man than any of the swordwielding Brahes, for 
it was Tycho’s important data which made pos- 
sible Kepler's discoveries, which made possible 
Newton’s laws, which made possible Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity. 

CHARLES C. BILODEAU 


es 


Augusta, Me. 

Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), astronomer, 
was allowed, when he was 25, to install a 
laboratory in his uncle’s castle of Her- 
ritzvad. There he discovered a “new 
star.” His family relations were strained 
by his marriage to a peasant girl. He 
traveled under royal patronage in Ger- 
many, Italy, Denmark. Rudolph II of 
Austria bestowed upon him a castle and 
fief in Prague, where he was joined by 
Kepler in his researches. When Tycho 
died in 1601, Kepler carefully edited his 
principal work, incorporated Tycho’s 
Table of 777 fixed stars into his later 
(1627) “Rudolphine Tables.”—Eb. 
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Uphill Hundred 
Sirs: 

I hope Tolan’s record for an “uphill hundred” 
(Time, July 14) will be officially accepted. 
Should a man be barred from heaven for a work 
of supererogation? That the uphill hundred was 
such a work I believe you must concede when 
you reflect that while “one’s feet would strike 
upsloping ground more quickly than level,’ thes 
would leave it less quickly. To put it another 
way, while on a track sloping slightly upward 
the ground in front is nearer the point where 
a runner’s legs join his body, the ground behind 
is farther from it. And picking up one’s feet is 
harder work than putting them down. 

I will agree with True that “the gravity factor 
[is] negligible” if Time will agree with me that 
so are the other factors involved in this specula 
tion. 

CHARLES V. PRICE 

Charleston, W. Va. 

Agreed.—Eb. 


Angel-Cake 


Sirs: 

Now comes my chance to get into this new 
game of showing up TIME errors. 

Chicago Dictionary, in June 14 issue, gives 
the birth of Angel-Cake as 1897. 

I was in. London in July 1891. and bought 
Angel-Cake in a shop where American cake and 
chewing gum were sold. With each slice of 
Angel-Cake one received the receipt for making 
It. 


- 








(Mrs.) Litta L. Parks 
Watertown, Wis. 
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Man’s ambition for self-improve- 
ment is the root of all human 


progress; it is the cornerstone 
of civilization itself. The desire 
to live in a better environment is 


met by beautiful suburbs. The 


desire for universal, inexpensive 
entertainment is answered by the 
=>>>>>> 
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radio and motion pictures. The 


desire for greater ease and con- 


venience in the home is solved 
by all the latest appliances of 


housekeeping. And —in the 


realm of motoring —the new 
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AND UP, F.0.B. FACTORY 





MO TFT O R S 





Chrysler-built De Soto Straight 


Eight eminently fulfills the long- 
expressed public desire for some- 


thing finer in an automobile of 


low cost; for something smarter 


. and richer and more thrilling — 


for luxury, eight-cylinder per- 


formance and economy combined. 


eine 





. 
Shoe 


STRAIGHT 
EIGHT ¢ e oe 


PRO D U C TF 
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Hitching a sales story 






to a star!! 


mi ' Eerst industrial talkin 'g picture comedy 


gives dealer an effective sales lesson... . 





Through a screen talk, President 
Fuller of Richfield gets into personal 
contact with thousands of dealers he 
could not otherwise reach. 


The popularity of screen 
stars... the fascination 
and proven selling-force 


of the talking picture... 


these have been combined 
by the Richfield Oil Com- 
pany in their recent com- 


edy “Service Wins Again” 
with Lloyd Hamilton and 


Eddie Baker. This effective sales message is reaching 
thousands of filling ‘station men, dealers, and dis- 
tributors throughout the country, and is teaching 


the value of Richfield service. 


ELECTRICAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS, INC. T-3 
250 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send information as to how 


I 
| 
| 
| I can use Talking Pictures. 
I 
| 
I 


Metropolitan Sound Studios, licensees of Electri- 
cal Research Products, Inc., produced this action 


story, using the Western 
Electric Sound System in 
the recording. 

Your business message 
can be given in a talking 
picture story—in a way 
that grips attention from 
beginning to end. Let us 
tell you how we can help 
you use this medium. 


Send along the coupon. 





Special showings of the Richfield 
picture are arranged at local thea 
tres. Dealers and distributors are 
invited for 11 P.M. just after the 
regular show. The audience is in- 


vited to remain and see it, too, 


Electrical Research Products Ine. 


Distributors of 


Western Electric 


| PORTABLE TALKING PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Into the East Room of the White House 
was wheeled a plain oak table. Potted 
palms were set in place. Lawrence Richey, 
Hoover secretary, bustled in, put a blot- 
ter and inkstand on the table, masked 
some talkie microphones behind piled 
volumes of The Historians History of the 
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World. President Hoover, followed by 
Vice President Curtis, Secretary of State 
Stimson, Secretary of the Navy Adams, 
Senators Watson, Reed, Borah, Robinson, 
Swanson, marched in, sat down, signed the 
London Naval Treaty. 

@ Talking over the long-distance tele- 
phone with President Ibanez of Chile, 
President Hoover said he would gladly 
exchange Washington’s heat for Santiago's 
cold. 

@ A White House rule: never meddle in 
party primaries. Last week at Johnson 
City, Tenn., Republican Representative 
Carroll Reece, candidate for renomina- 
tion, published a letter from President 
Hoover in which the President upheld 
the House’s Muscle Shoals plan, com- 
mended Congressman Reece for reject- 
ing the Senate plan. Sam W. Price, op- 
posing Representative Reece in the 
G. O. P. primary, loudly resented the 
President’s “intrusion,” declared: ‘The 
time hasn’t come when any man, before 
offering himself for office, must make a 
pilgrimage to the distant shrine of the 
great political boss and humbly climb up 
the golden stairway to the throne and kiss 
his majesty’s great toe... .” 

@ To his Rapidan camp for a Friday-to- 
Monday week-end went the President and 
17 guests. Discussed: municipal prob- 
lems of Washington. It was hot. The 
President climbed a lookout tower to 
watch forest fires along the tindery blue 
ridge. 


THE CABINET 


Vacations 


Bold indeed would a Cabinet member be 
to go on a summer holiday without his 
President’s consent. Because President 
Hoover has continued to work through 
Washington’s great heat, his Cabinet has 
remained dutifully by his‘side. In tropical 
garb—linen suits, white flannels, mohairs, 


THE CABINET 
5 6 


panama hats, white shoes—they have 
trooped in and out of the White House 
to the semi-weekly Cabinet meetings where 
they silently envied the President his cool 
quarters. When President Hoover fort- 
night ago publicly announced his intention 
to take his vacation this month the 
Rocky Mountains, his official aic ac- 
cepted that as notice of their release from 
the capital’s torridity. 

First to leave on his-vacation last week 


was Secretary of State Henry Lewis ° 


Stimson, No. 1 cabinet member. His con- 
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science was clear. The Senate had con- 
sented to the London Naval Treaty. For 
a month or more he will play about the 
Ausable Club at St. Hubert’s, N. Y. in the 
Adirondack Mountains with excursions 
into the woods to fish. 


No. 2 man in the Cabinet, Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon, forewent his cus- 
tomary trip to Europe this summer. Last 
spring he took a Caribbean cruise. His 
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holiday now will consist only of frequent 
Friday-to-Tuesday trips to his and his 
brother’s Rolling Rock demesne near 
Pittsburgh, to watch and instruct his only 
son Paul, literarily inclined but learning 
the banking business. 

Secretary of War Hurley, No. 3, got a 
special White House dispensation to make 
a survey of the upper Mississippi Valley in 
connection with waterway development. 
His vacation will probably come later in 
the month. 

Attorney General Mitchell, No. 4, was 
delayed in getting away by the new pro- 
gram of Prohibition enforcement trans- 
ferred to his Department of Justice. Soon 
he will depart for White Bear Lake, Minn. 
to fish, sail, swim, shoot, tramp, play ama- 
teur cineman, shoot good golf. 

Postmaster General Brown, No. 5 man, 
uncertain what he wanted to do, made no 
plans, prepared to hold the political fort 
in Washington while the President and 
his Cabinet colleagues were away. 

Already Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Francis Adams has vacationed extensively 
at the yacht trials for the America’s Cup 
off Newport. He will take the balance in 
September at the races. 

To a camp in California in a fortnight 
will go Secretary of the Interior Wilbur. 

Secretary of Agriculture Hyde prepared 
to use his holiday time making a round 
of agricultural meetings from Indianapolis 
to Spokane. 

Secretary of Commerce Lamont will 
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National A ffairs—(Continued) 





spend his vacation this month on the 
Colorado ranch of his son Robert, who 
lost a hand in the War, was decorated with 
the French Military Medal at Soissons. 

Secretary of Labor Davis wanted to 
divide his free time this summer between 
politics in Pennsylvania where he is the 
Republican Senatorial nominee and 
Mooseheart, Ill., where he is head of the 
Loyal Order of Moose. 


HUSBANDRY 
The Labors of Legge 
(See front cover) 

Legend tells that when great, good, wise 
Paul Bunyan was inventing and perfecting 
the logging industry in Real America, he 
thought up most of his profound ideas and 
amazing devices all by himself. But now 
and then there would be something that 
stumped him, and besides, keeping the 
great 100,000-page ledgers of his business 
took up too much of his time. So Paul 
Bunyan was a very happy man the day 
he found John Rogers Inkslinger sitting 
bemused on a cliff with one foot dam- 
ming up the Twin Rivers, and added him 
to his camp crew as chief bookkeeper, 
surveyor, inventor, doctor, and general 
efficiency expert. And Johnny Inkslinger 
was very glad to meet Paul Bunyan, too, 
despite that hero’s carelessness in mis- 
taking the great scribe’s supply of fresh- 
sharpened pencils for a pine forest and 
having them all chopped down. 

One of the very first reforms that 
Johnny Inkslinger proposed in Old Paul’s 
camp economy was to diminish the log- 
gers’ rations and build some ships and 
send the surplus produce from Old Paul’s 
great supply farms to European markets. 
Old Paul did not adopt this idea because, 
as he said in an historic phrase, “A logging 
crew works on its stomach.” But he did 
listen to Johnny Inkslinger, and hailed 
him as a hero, the time Johnny made 
possible the Onion River drive. There the 
wild onions-were so big and strong that 
the loggers were blinded with tears in the 
woods and could scarcely work at all. 
Johnny Inkslinger simply discovered that 
Italy’s garlic crop had failed that year, 
made a contract with the Italian Govern- 
ment, which sent over shiploads of labor- 
ers and paid Paul Bunyan a handsome 
profit in addition to making the Onion 
River district loggable for him. 

Bunyan, Inkslinger and their deeds 
were times and times ago, of course, and 
Real America—the whole world, in fact— 
is now a very different place. But it would 
not be thought foolish or unmanly of the 
man now in charge of perfecting the U. S. 
agricultural industry if he were to long, 
now and then, for the return of Johnny 
Inkslinger and his incomparably astute 
ideas, especially on what to do with sur- 
plus farm produce. For the U. S. farm 
situation never looked less happy than it 
did last week when Chairman Alexander 
Legge of the Federal Farm Board returned 
to Washington from a swing through the 
sun-tanned wheat belt (Time, July 21). 

Chairman Legge had harangued planters 
on the economic necessity of reducing 
wheat acreage to eliminate their surplus. 
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Their cetort, through their Governors and 
Senators, was a demand for the farm 
board to buy more wheat and -more and 
more until the surplus vanished and the 
price went up from 60¢ per bu. Already 
staggering under more wheat than the 
whole state of Nebraska produces in a 
year, Chairman Legge had flatly refused. 

“Bunk.” When he got back last week 
to his large Washington office on the sev- 
enth floor of the old Southern Railway 
Building one block from his room at the 
Willard Hetel, Chairman Legge sum- 
moned newsmen and told them what he 
thought. Said he: 

“The farm board was created to assist 
the farmer and not for politics. From 
now until November politicians&will be 
so busy saving the farmer, it might be 
just as well to take a vacation. .. . 

“T notice the Democratic National 
Committee has adopted as a slogan ‘the 
failure of the farm board.’ This seems 
to be copied almost word for word from 
the grain dealers and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States... . 

“Certain interests [he meant the grain 
brokers] which seem to feel they have a 
God-given right to handle the products of 
the farmers, and who have accumulated 
immense fortunes in doing so . . . doubt- 
less will be easy picking for any politician 
of any party who is willing to play their 
game. 

“However, farmers as aclass . . . seem 
to be aware that their present unhappy 
condition is a result of long years of un- 
regulated production, while they listened 
to gigantic schemes that high-powered 
statesmen have had to offer. 

“Present and future orations .. . to 
broadcast the alleged failures of the farm 
board are only more of the same kind of 
political bunk... .” 

“Pulmotor.” Asked if the farm board 
would buy more wheat now as Senators 
from Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Oklahoma were asking, Chairman 
Legge replied: “No, Stabilization will 
work admirably on seasonal surpluses 
but it can’t be made to work on perma- 
nent cumulative surpluses. To buy 100,- 
000,000 bu. of wheat would only encour- 
age Kansas farmers to plant more and 
make a bad situation worse. We can apply 
a pulmotor and give temporary aid, but 
we're looking for a more permanent rem- 
edy.” 

No Skirts For Legge. Someone sug- 
gested that he ought to report his findings 
to President Hoover. Mr. Legge’s eyes 
narrowed sharply as he replied: “The 
farm board isn’t going to hide behind the 
President’s skirts. If he wants to see me 
he knows where to find me. Business is 
going on as usual.” 

Wheat Problem. Johnny Inkslinger’s 
solution of the onion problem could not 
serve Chairman Legge as a model for the 
wheat problem. Italy has a tall new tariff 
to keep out wheat. Likewise France, 
where wheat last week was selling at 
$1.71 per bu. Advanced by idealists has 
been the idea that the farm board donate 
its heavy wheat holdings to famine- 
stricken China, but practical-minded Mr. 


Legge declares: “We've no authority to 
give anything away, to China or any other 
country. . . . I’ve discussed these pro- 
posals with President Hoover but no solu- 
tion has been found.” Others have sug- 
gested {hat wheat be fed to cattle since 
it is now cheaper than some other feeds. 
Mr. Legge rejects that scheme as unfair 
to the raisers of other feeds. 

Whether Chairman Legge thought it 
was “bunk” or not, the wheat surplus last 
week continued to brew strong politics. 
Republican Senators criticized the board 
for its “do-nothing” policy. There was 
talk that Senator Borah of Idaho who last 
week was ordered to northern Maine for 
a month’s rest by his physician would 
take the stump this autumn in the North- 
west against the farm board and the Ad- 
ministration’s farm relief program, in bit- 
ter contrast to his 1928 campaigning for 
Herbert Hoover. The acreage-reduction 
scheme was belittled on the ground that 
a smaller crop at a higher price would 
not put more money in the planter’s 
pocket, that a 100 acres of 60¢ wheat is 
the same as 50 acres of $1.20 wheat. A 
more captious, unfair cry was that Chair- 
man Legge, onetime head of International 
Harvester Co., wanted to reduce U. S. 
farm production so foreign husbandmen 
could make big crops, buy more U. S. 
agricultural implements. Department of 
Commerce figures were adduced showing 
farm implement exports for the first six 
months of 1930 were $78,997,334 com- 
pared to $72,068,581 for the same period 
last year. 

The Board’s Year. In its first year 
(ended June 30) the farm board advanced 
$195,000,000 of the $250,000,000 appro- 
priated by Congress to co-operatives and 
stabilization corporations. Of this sum 
$40,000,000 had been repaid up to last 
week. 

Six national co-operative selling agen- 
cies, borrowing from the board, have been 
established: 

1) Farmers National Grain Corp., of 
Chicago; Clarence Elmer Huff, president. 
F. N. G. C. sells wheat for members or 
loans them 85% of the spot price. Last 
week it said it was handling one-third of 
all wheat through Kansas City, predicted 
it would handle half the U. S. crop next 
year, claimed that in the foreign field it 
was already the world’s biggest factor. 


2) American Cotton Co-operative As- 
sociation of New Orleans; Allen North- 
ington, president. Estimated membership: 
200,000 planters. 

3) National Wool Marketing Corp. of 
Boston; L. B. Palmer, president. This 
agency handled about 10% of the clipped 
wool last year, plans to handle 30% this 
year. 

4) National Bean Marketing Associa- 
tion of Oxnard, Calif.; Ralph Logan 
Churchill, president. 

5) National Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation of Chicago; C. A. Ewing, presi- 
dent. 

6) National Pecan Marketing Associa- 
tion of Brownwood, Tex.; Henry Gaillard 
Lucas, president. 
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Next week a _ seventh national co- 
operative is expected to be formed when 
beet sugar producers from 17 states meet 
at Greeley, Col. 

Two stabilization corporations to buy 
and sell commodities in the open market 
now exist: 

1) Grain Stabilization Corp.; George 
S. Milnor, general manager. This agency 
bought and now holds for the farm board 
69,000,000 bu. of wheat. 

2) Cotton Stabilization Corp.; E. Fitz- 
gerald Creekmore, general manager. This 
agency at a heavy loss took over 1,000,- 
000 bales of 1929 cotton from the national 
co-operative. 

The livestock co-operative does its own 
buying and selling. The wool association 
trades through Draper & Co. of Boston. 
The bean and pecan organizations are still 
developing their marketing system. 

Though no national co-operatives have 
vet been formed, for handling dairy prod- 
ucts, tobacco, potatoes, apples, rice, fruits 
and vegetables, honey, poultry & eggs, 
grapes & raisins, sour cherries, the farm 
board has done business with local mar- 
keting associations. 

Weather. In the days of Paul Bunyan 
and Johnny Inkslinger the weather of 
Real America was not systematized. Many 
years had two winters and all four seasons 
were sometimes crowded into one month. 
In the day of Chairman Legge the weather 
is more regular, but it is still freakish 
enough to offer the farm board its one 
prospect of higher agricultural prices be- 
fore the November elections. A _ record- 
breaking drought with abnormally high 
temperatures for weeks gripped the grow- 
ing areas east of the Rockies. Such 
weather reduced crop production, how 
much nobody yet dared to estimate. Corn 
prices soared last week after some 50,- 
000.000 bu. had been damaged by hot 
weather. Weather men had to go back to 
igor to find a drier season in the Mid- 
West. 

Chairman Legge disclaimed credit for 
any price rise due to the drought as firmly 
as he disclaimed blame for the general 
price drop due to overproduction. 


HEROES 
Last Men 


To eat, drink, sing and swagger on the 
24th anniversary of the First Battle of 
Bull Run through which they all had 
fought, 34 Civil War Veterans of Com- 
pany B, First Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, met at an inn at Stillwater, Minn. 
in 1885. There they organized the Last 
Man Club, pledged to assemble annually 
until only one member survived. Into a 
rosewood box they put a bottle of Bur- 
gundy with which the Last Man was to 
toast his dead comrades. 

Last week came the last meeting of the 
Last Man Club. At the head of a table 
ringed with 33 crepe-decked chairs stood 
Charles Lockwood, 87, of Chamberlain, 
S. Dak. Tears ran down his wrinkled 
cheeks as he opened the bottle of wine. 
“After our experiences in that war . 
it seemed funny to us,” he said. “But now 
that I am last I see no humor in it.” He 


filled his glass, held it aloft and recited 
as the Club had specified long ago: 

The campfire smoulders—ashes fall; 

The clouds are black athwart the sky; 

No tap of drums, no bugle call; 

My comrades, all, Good-bye! 

He sipped the wine, set down his glass. 
The Burgundy had turned sour. Mused 
Last Man Lockwood: “‘We should have 
saved ourselves a bottle of old Irish 
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“My comrades, ali, Good-bye!” 


whiskey instead. It would have been nice 
and oily now.” 

@ Last week at Ivy Hall, home of 
William Grimsley Wood near Culpepper, 
Va., assembled 35 Confederate veterans 
for a reunion. They had no club, no ritual, 
but mint juleps in frosted silver mugs 
were served them generously. The pass- 
word: ‘“Where’s Brandy Station?” Alex- 
ander Fontaine Rose, 84, of Mosby’s 
Brigade, did some spirited dancing. Oldest 
veteran: John L. Poe, .92, 49th Virginia 
Cavalry. Honor guest: Mrs. _ Eliza 
(“Mother”) Crim, famed Confederate 
nurse at the Battle of Newmarket. 


PROHIBITION 


Drys on Privacy 


To still the Wet cry of “sumptuary leg- 
islation,’ a dozen potent Drys represent- 
ing the Anti-Saloon League, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition & Public Morals and the Com- 
mittee of One Thousand last week issued a 
joint declaration of policy through the 
Christian Herald: 

“We specifically repudiate all enforce- 
ment policies that do not regard and safe- 
guard every personal right. . . . Personal 
habits and the conduct of the home are in 
the field of private morals. These should 
not be touched by the hand of the law 
unless they cross their boundaries and 
then only by due process of law... . 
The primary attack is on the traffic of 
intoxicating liquors.” 


RADICALS 
-Red Hunt (Cont.) 

Four U. S. Congressmen were observed 
last week peering into two children’s 
camps on the Hudson River. They were 
four-fifths of the special House commit- 
tee led by New York's big young Hamilton 
(“Ham”) Fish Jr., authorized to discover 
evidence of revolutionary activities by the 
Russian Soviet in the U. S. Witnesses at 
their Manhattan hearings had told them 
they might see Red flags, hear juvenile 
profanity at the Communist-organized 
children’s summer camps (Time, July 28). 
Many a young Red nose was thumbed at 
them, many a hiss and boo was heard, but 
there were no Red ‘flags and the news- 
gatherers who accompanied the Congress- 
men could not agree whether there was 
profanity or not (see p. 26). 

Chief Charge. Back in Manhattan the 
committee returned to the charge, made 
by Grover Aloysius Whalen, onetime New 
York Police Commissioner, and supported 
by dubious documents, that Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corp., Soviet commercial agency in 
the U. S., is also the secret U. S. head- 
quarters for Soviet political propaganda 
and agitation (Time, May 12). At the 
hearings, bomb squad detectives lined the 
walls. A Russian monarchist sat just be- 
hind the committee to prompt and whis- 
per. Curious women fanned and gasped 
in the stuffy room. 

Refutation. Prime 
was Peter A. Bogdanov, thick-set, blue- 
eyed, bearded Amtorg board chairman. 
He explained the history of Amtorg— 
founded in 1924 as a U. S. concern owned 
by the Soviet Bank of Foreign Trade. In 
six years, he said, it has bought $58o.- 
000.000 worth of U. S. goods for export to 


Amtorg witness 


Russia, secured $30,000,000 in credits 
from U. S. banks. Its trade had de- 
clined lately as a result of world out- 


bursts against the Soviet’s anti-religious 
program (T1IME, March to) and attacks 
upon it by Mr. Whalen. A Russian revo- 
lutionary since 1903, Comrade Bogdanov 
said he had served on the Soviet Central 
‘Executive Committee. When ordered to 
the U. S. to head Amtorg, he had resigned 
from the Communist Party. When he got 
his U. S. visa in Berlin no question was 
raised about his radicalism because he 
could honestly say he was no Communist. 

Boycott Threat. Comrade Bogdanov 
denied that Amtorg indulged in Commu- 
nist propaganda or served as a money con- 
duit between Moscow and Communism. 
Said he: 

“.. . The accusations against the Am- 
torg are absolutely without foundation. 
. . . The Amtorg has built up a substan- 
tial credit position. The accusations 
against the company have undoubtedly 
harmed its reputation with some firms. 
The further development and even the 
continuance of Soviet-American trade will 
be an almost impossible task unless the 
accusations against the company are... . 
as we confidently expect them to be, found 
to be baseless.” 

Into this last statement might have 
been read a threat of Soviet boycott 
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against the U. S. unless the Fish Commit- 
tee exonerated Amtorg. In Moscow, So- 
viet Commissar for Foreign Affairs Lit- 
vinov enunciated this threat explicitly. 
If the committee was not impressed, the 
business world that does a $100,000,000 
per year business with Russia was. The 
New York Journal of Commerce took the 
committee to task for trampling about in 
a field of international trade where it had 
no business. 

Dumping. Congressman Nelson viewed 
Soviet trade as a growing menace to the 
U. S., seemed to welcome a boycott. By 
his questions he developed the thesis that 
Russia, built up industrially with U. S. 
aid, would dump great masses of cheap 
goods into the U. S. to the ruin of 
domestic trade, a condition some already 
see under way in the pulpwood and 
manganese industries (see col. 3). De- 
clared Congressman Nelson: 

“Do you think it would help the condi- 
tion of America to have you dump 
250,000,000 bushels of wheat on the mar- 
ket or 100,000,000 feet of lumber at your 
price, or Russian coal at $8 delivered on 
the seaboard in New England? 

“When your program is completed you 
will have a population of 140,000,000 
souls, working at $40 a month with mate- 
rials that cost the government nothing. 
And yet you are trying to tell me that it 
is good for America to have things pro- 
duced by Russia dumped on our markets!” 

Forgeries. Taking up the Whalen docu- 
ments, Mr. Bogdanov contended that they 
were nothing but clumsy forgeries by 
monarchists, to discredit Amtorg and the 
U.S. S. R. He admitted he had no exter- 
nal proof, but his lawyers skillfully picked 
out of the documents mistakes which no 
Russian Communist might be expected to 
make. Instructions for an Amtorg official 
to carry with him back to the U. S. from 
Moscow were dated two days after his 
departure as shown by his passport. 
Names of potent Communist leaders were 
misspelled throughout. Improbable cable 
addresses were used. The all-important 
punctuation of “Workers of the World, 
Unite!” was omitted. The obsolete spell- 
ing of words, according to Amtorg law- 
yers, was “characterstic of [monarchist | 
emigrés who have not mastered the re- 
formed Russian spelling adopted by the 
Soviet Union.” 

Newsman. For external evidence that 
the documents were forged the committee, 
with obvious impatience, heard a tabloid 
newsman and a printer. John Spivak of 
the New York (porno) Graphic set out 
last spring to prove the documents false. 
He traced the Russian’ type in the letter- 
heads to an East Side printer, one Max 
Wagner, who admitted printing them. 
Spivak declared the same documents had 
been vainly offered for sale to Harold 
Horan, Hearst newsman in Washington, 
before Mr. Whalen obtained them. 

Printer. Next called to the stand was 
Printer Wagner, clad in a green suit’ and 
speaking a garbled mixture of Yiddish and 
English. He told of printing the letter- 
heads for strangers who took away proofs 
but never returned to get the full order or 
pay their bill. He produced before the 


committee the actual type he had used 
which seemed to match the letterheads. 
He told of a police visit to his shop and 
suddenly startled the Congressmen by 
identifying the monarchist sitting behind 

















CoMRADE BoGDANOV 


Henry Ford is not ashamed. 


them as one of his police visitors. That 
individual jumped to his feet to yell: 
“Tt’s a lie!” Mr. Whalen advised the com- 
mittee not to believe Wagner because he 
had a criminal record—3o days in jail 
for selling obscene postcards. 

Other developments: One Michael 
Handler, a toothless little grey-haired man, 
who admitted he had had himself smug- 
gled into the U. S. from Cuba, testified 
that from 1920 to 1925 he had served 
with OGPU, secret political police in Rus- 
sia. Trembling with fright he told how 
he had attended an OGPU meeting in 
Moscow at which three agents were desig- 
nated to go to the U. S. as Amtorg at- 
tachés for Communist propaganda. 

To Detroit. Still pondering the authen- 
ticity of the Whalen documents, the com- 
mittee transferred its hearings to Detroit, 
where most witnesses declared that Com- 
munism was no serious problem. Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin of the Shrine of the 
Little Flower Church startled the Commit- 
tee by testifying that Henry Ford was 
“the greatest force in the movement to 
internationalize labor throughout the 
world.” Charles E. Sorenson, Ford’s gen- 
eral manager, repeated his testimony that 
Russians were studying production meth- 
ods in his plants, added: “Our relations 
with the Soviet Government have been 
entirely satisfactory and we are not 
ashamed of our association.” 

In Moscow. The Fish investigation 
moved the Soviet press to sarcastic anger. 
Izvestia cartooned Chairman Fish as a 
mountebank, ringing a bell. perched on 
the shoulders of Mr. Whalen. Pravda 
shrieked: “None of your Damn Business!” 
More serious, the Jndustrial Gazette 
asked: “Does the U. S. wish to trade with 
U. S. S. R. or not?” 





CRIME 
“Lollypop” 


People who attended the Republican 
National Convention of 1928 in Kansas 
City, Mo. hm-m-m-med reminiscently last 
week over a bit of Kansas City news— 
the triple hanging of Tony (‘Lollypop’) 
Mangiaracina, Carl Nasello and John Mes- 
sino. These three thugs it was who, one 
morning during the convention, boldly 
robbed Home Trust Co. and shot their 
way out of town through the crowded 
streets, killing Traffic Officer James H. 
(“Happy”) Smith (but no G.O.P. dele- 
gates). 


THE TARIFF 
Pulpwood Embargo 


The Treasury department last week in- 
voked against Soviet Russia a provision 
of the Tariff Act, prohibiting the impor- 
tation of goods made by convict or forced 
labor. Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Seymour Lowman, in charge of cus- 
toms, instructed all port$ to bar shipments 
of Russian pulpwood for paper manufac- 
ture on the ground that the cargoes in 
Russia were loaded by political prisoners. 
Hardest hit by this order was Interna- 
tional Paper Co. which, to break the Ca- 
nadian monopoly of pulpwood, had given 
a large order to Amtorg Trading Corp., 
Soviet commercial agency in the U. S. 

As soon as the pulpwood embargo was 
announced, shrewd U. S. manganese pro- 
ducers, anxious to cut off foreign competi- 
tion, raised a cry against Soviet “dumping” 
of this ore into the U. S. market. As an 
“infant industry,’ manganese men first 
secured a protective tariff of 1¢ per lb. for 
their product in 1922. Last year they suc- 
cessfully defeated the attempt of big U. S. 
steel makers, who prefer the better grade 
foreign ores, to free-list manganese in the 
1930 act (Time, Aug. 26 etc.). J. Carson 
Adkerson of Manhattan, president of 
American Manganese Producers Associa- 
tion, now complained that increasing im- 
portations had closed U. S. mines, thrown 
3,000 men out of work. He charged that 
the Soviet works its Georgia mines with 
“cheap, conscript contract labor.” Am- 
torg insisted the Soviet’s manganese mi- 
ners are paid $43 per month, live under 
“very satisfactory conditions.” 

Assistant Secretary Lowman in Wash- 
ington began an investigation of the Soviet 
labor situation in connection not only with 
manganese but also lumber and anthracite 
coal. If he found that convicts had a 
part in these Soviet industries, he was 
ready to extend his embargo. 


More ill luck pursued Amtorg last week 
when federal agents arrested two Russians 
in Manhattan on a smuggling charge. 
Seized were 640 Swiss watch movements. 
The prisoners said the watch movements 
belong to Amtorg. On them were found 
papers and notebooks which U. S. District 
Attorney Tuttle called “the most signifi- 
cant find yet made regarding secret Soviet 
activities in this country.” Amtorg denied 
everything. 
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STATES & CITIES 


Death in Detroit 


Last week Detroiters went to the polls 
and by a plurality of 30,956 voted to 
recall big, bluff Charles Bowles, their 
mayor. The returns were broadcast ex- 
ultantly to the electorate from station 
WMBC in the LaSalle hotel by Announcer 
Gerald E. (“Jerry”) Buckley. About 1 
a. m. he went downstairs, bought a late 
newspaper, sat in the hotel lobby to read 
more about the result in which he, for 
weeks a vigorous and vocal anti-Bowles 
partisan, had been largely instrumental. 

Three men sauntered across the lobby 
toward Buckley. Shots were fired. Quickly 
the three men were gone. Buckley, pierced 
by eleven big-calibre bullets, was stag- 
gering, bleeding profusely. Police took 
him to a hospital where he died. 

It was the eleventh murder in Detroit 
in 19 days. The killings had stood in the 
press beside excoriations of Mayor Bowles 
charging him with tolerance of, if not col- 
Jusion with, gamblers & gangsters. After 
the tenth murder he had said that perhaps 
the best way to deal with gangsters was 
to let them kill each other off. 

Over the Buckley murder, Detroit be- 
came turbulent, terrified. Governor Fred 
Warren Green flew from Holland to De- 
troit, started a general investigation, 
threatened martial law until the city’s 
crime-wave abated. 

Prime question of the week was: “Who 
could have wanted to kill Buckley?” Such 
was his popularity among hundreds of De- 
troiters for whom he obtained jobs during 
Jast winter’s depression, and among an 
increasing radio audience, that his home 
was deluged with flowers, more than 100,- 
ooo viewed his coffin. His brother Paul, 
onetime assistant prosecuting attorney, de- 
clared roundly that the killing was simply 
brutal retaliation for Buckley’s activities 
against the Bowles administration. 

Police Commissioner Wilcox, a recent 
Bowles appointee, retorted that An- 
nouncer Buckley was a known extortionist 
and racketeer, killed by his kind. Inves- 
tigation showed that the announcer kept 
three hotel apartments besides his home 
with his wife, and that his secretary had 
revealed Buckley’s long fear of being “put 
on the spot.” He had carried a gun for 
weeks, guarded his movements, chosen his 
taxis with care. 

_Buckley’s friends last week admitted 
he might have underworld dealings, but 
they insisted his record of recent years 
(investigator for Henry Ford in the New- 
berry case, special investigator on other 
cases for the U. S. Government, two years 
as a radio crusader, winter employment 
aid) demonstrated that he no longer trod 
dark paths, was trying to make a moral 
name for himself. 

Charies Bowles, who remains Detroit’s 
Mayor at least until the special election 
in September, called the killing ‘a terrible 
thing,” braced himself for a campaign of 
Vindication. He abolished his central vice 
squad in the police department, started a 
round of speakeasy raids. Meantime his 
Commissioner of Public Works, John Gil- 
lespie, director of earlier Bowles cam- 
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Mayor oF DETROIT 
“4 terrible thing” happened. 


paigns and co-defendant against most of 
the charges occasioning the recall, resigned 
from office. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Huston Out 

With the Senate adjourned, the Repub- 
lican party organization last week began 
to clear its decks of political wreckage for 
the autumn campaign. Long-expected and 
historic was the main shakeup: the forcing 


of the resignation of National Republican 


Chairman Claudius Hart Huston. 


Chairman Huston, whose temporary use 
of Muscle Shoals lobbying funds for his 
stockmarket account caused loud demands 
for his resignation, had promised a state- 
ment when the Senate adjourned (TIME, 
July 21). When the Senate session did 
end, Mr. Huston was nowhere to be found. 
President Hoover despatched scouts in 
search of him. James Francis Burke, gen- 
eral counsel of the National Committee 
and Joseph Randolph Nutt, its treasurer, 
hurried to New York on a tip, cornered 
Mr. Huston at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
presented a White House ultimatum, sped 
back to Washington to report to the Presi- 
dent. Next day Mr. Huston cautiously 
entered Washington, slipped into the White 
House after dark. Mr. Burke had a state- 
ment ready for Mr. Huston to issue as 
his own. Looking very glum, Mr. Huston 
let Mr. Burke read it in his behalf: 

“T have just had a satisfactory talk 
with the President and we are in entire 
accord on our program. The President has 
approved my decision to call a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Repub- 
lican National Committee on Aug. 7 at 
which time I intend to submit my resig- 
nation as Republican National Chairman.” 

Selected to replace Mr. Huston as party 
chairman, at least temporarily, was small- 
ish, solemn, fuss-budgety Senator Simeon 
Davison Fess of Ohio, who cancelled 
steamship bookings for a European holi- 


day to take over his new political duties. 
In imitation of the present Democratic 
set-up, in which National Chairman Ras- 
kob yields the spotlight to Executive 
Committee Chairman Jouett Shouse, the 
Republicans decided to have, in addition 
to their party chief, an active committee 
manager to do the real political work. For 
this new professional post, with $15,000 
salary, Robert H. Lucas, now Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue in the Treasury 
Department, was tentatively chosen. Mr. 
Lucas, 41, energetic, intelligent, managed 
the Coolidge campaign in Kentucky in 
1924, knows how to collect money either 
for the Government or a political party. 

At last week’s meeting of the Republi- 
can Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
young guardsmen led by Michigan’s Sena- 
tor Vandenberg turned openly against 
Senator Moses as chairman. They asked 
him to resign. He refused. They com- 
plained that his campaign usefulness as a 
regular Republican had been ruined be- 
cause: 1) he had characterized Western 
G. O. P. Senators as “sons of the wild 
jackass”; 2) in opposing the London 
Naval Treaty he had attacked President 
Hoover; 3)-he had tried to make Otto 
Hermann Kahn the committee treasurer 
in defiance of other members; 4) he had 
supported Chairman Huston in his long 
struggle against the dominant wing of the 
Grek? 

Upshot: Chairman Moses’ campaign 
activities were restricted to the territory 
east of the Mississippi. Senator Fred- 
erick Steiwer of Oregon was put in charge 
of the West. Senator Moses insisted he 
would travel in the West. He said that 
certain Western Republican Senators had 
asked him to speak for them in their 
States. When pressed to name, he re- 
torted: “None of your damned business.” 

aa eae 
Again, Ma 

Texas Democrats last week conducted 
their preliminary primaries. Eleven can- 
didates were in the field. Most vigorous 
were Ross S. Sterling, rich Houston pub- 
lisher, and, by proxy, “Ma” (Mrs. Miriam 
A.) Ferguson, proxy for her redoubtable 
husband, James E. Ferguson, onetime 
impeached Governor of Texas. A one- 
time bank president, in this campaign he 
dubbed himself “Farmer Jim.” He prom- 
ised two governors for the price of one, 
“Ma” in office, “Farmer Jim” in the 
offices. Publisher Sterling is Governor 
Dan Moody’s Chairman of the Texas State 
Highway Commission. This was his first 
campaign for public office. His main 
plank was to spend $300,000,000 in road 
bonds. ‘Farmer Jim” made the amount 
and purpose seem horrible. Democrats 
heeded his eloquent denunciations, rather 
than Governor Dan Moody’s exhortations 
for Candidate Sterling. Governor Moody, 
with two terms in office, had decided not 
to make a third effort. 

When the Democratic votes were sifted 
the Fergusons led the field of nine by 
more than 50,000: Fergusons 200,000, 
Sterling 150,000. What the followers of 
the eliminated seven will do, will be de- 
cided at the Democratic run-off primaries 
Aug. 23. 
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ANTARCTICA 
“South Pole Vulgarized” 


No woman is known to have voyaged 
to Antarctica. Believing that many a U. S. 
and British woman wants to go there, 
Lieut.-Commander J. R. Stenhouse an- 
nounced in London last week that he will 
make things as easy for them as possible. 
Sailing from Southampton next Dec. 10 in 
“a cozy steamer of 12,500 tons” he will 
touch at New York and for $2,500 will 
take anyone who wants to go on an Ant- 
arctic cruise 

Frankly trading on the interest created 
by Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd 
and cinema films of his exploit now show- 
ing throughout Britain and the U. S., 
Commander Stenhouse, who sailed to the 
Antarctic under Shackleton in 1909, said 
last week in his prospectus: 

“We shall visit Admiral Byrd’s old 
headquarters on the barrier, see Mount 
Erebus, the steaming volcano, and watch 
the great whaling fleets in action... . 
The attractions of the Ross Sea are a pure 
germless atmosphere, 24 hours of sunshine 
every day at the season in which we shall 
visit it and a cold, dry, invigorating cli- 
mate with the temperature around 31° 
Fahrenheit (one degree below freezing). 
.. . Our good ship will be especially 
strengthened to resist ice pressure.” 

Wrote the cinema critic of the London 
Times last week, after viewing the Byrd 
talkie: 

“It is hard to believe that the South 
Pole can be vulgarized, but this has now 
been done and been done thoroughly. One 
would have supposed that the Antarctic 
plateau would have rejected the atmos- 
phere of the studios; but Paramount has 
marvelously subdued it—split polysyllabic 
heroics over it, decorated it with senti- 
mental ribbons, trodden it with captions, 
tickled it with humor, has supplied it with 
brass bands and flags and letters from 
home and photographs of the explorers’ 
children on the croquet lawns of Massa- 
chusetts—with everything except, by some 
unaccountable omission, ‘love interest’— 
has, in brief, found it snow and left it 
slush.” 

Quite as scathing was the Conservative 
Morning Post: “This picture reveals the 
peculiar mentality of Hollywood and 
those who serve it. For those who have 
in memory the dignified and profoundly 
affecting record of the Scott expedition, 
it must be confessed these escapades turn 
the whole affair into something of a 
circus.” 


Said the august Liberal Manchester 
Guardian: “. . . curious layers of vul- 
garity . . . much beauty but little gran- 
deur. We surely can ask for a little more 
plain science.” 

Only what corresponds in England to 
the U. S. tabloid press had praise last 
week for the Byrd talkie. Said the Daily 
Mail, paper of world’s largest English 
language daily circulation, blatant mouth- 
piece of Hearstian Viscount Rothermere: 

“Here is the most awesome recital of 
heroism the screen has yet afforded.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


Career of a Treaty 

It is the King-Emperor, not the British 
Parliament, who ratifies treaties. Last 
week the House of Commons and later the 
House of Lords debated mot the London 
Naval Treaty but a bill entitled: The Lon- 
don Naval Treaty Bill 1930. Such a bill 
is called an “enabling act,’ enables His 
Majesty’s Government to enforce upon 
Britons a treaty signed by George V.* It 
is considered especially nice—a sort of 
beau geste toward His Majesty—if the 
enabling act passes its second and third 
(final) readings not by formal votes but 
by acclaim. To win this acclaim James 
Ramsay MacDonald and leading Labor 
orators sweated last week and swinked. 

“Pacifist Party!” The act had passed 
first reading by a comfortable majority. 
But ‘now came a Labor surprise attack 
from one of Scot MacDonald’s own hench- 
men, ebullient Commander Joseph Mon- 
tague Kenworthy. 

“Somebody has got to make a protest,” 
he cried, and several Laborite back benches 
cheered. “After all we are a Pacifist 
party!”’ Passionately objecting to Britain’s 
£51,739,000 ($251,457,540) appropriation 
for new naval construction this year, 
Commander Kenworthy asked the Gov- 
ernment to call another naval conference 
at once and suspend all building ad im- 
terim. “Otherwise we might as well say 
goodbye to the whole movement for 
Peace and Disarmament!” 

Soon this inconvenient idea had been 
talked down, but later, just as the Act was 
about to pass second reading who should 
walk into the House, fresh and elated 
from a splendid dinner, but the Rt. Hon. 
Winston (“Winnie”) Churchill, big and 
sportive as a dancing bear, clad in evening 
clothes of sleekest cut—and obviously 
spoiling for a Parliamentary fight. 

“Never Since Charles II!” What did 
it matter that “Winnie” is only No. 2 man 
in the Conservative Party? Or that No. 1 
Man Stanley Baldwin had decided not to 
oppose passage of the Act by acclaim? 
Mr. Churchill is the grandson of a duke 
(Marlborough) with the fighting instincts 
of a Grand Mogul or a rat-hunting terrier. 
Singlehanded, while Conservative whips 
treated him to blackest looks, Well-dined 
“Winnie” flayed the Treaty, repeated 
thunderously his now famed anti-Treaty 
slogan: 

“Never since the reign of Charles II 
[1660-85] have we been rendered so de- 
pendent on the good will of foreign 
nations!” 

After some 30 minutes of this, Bruin 
Churchill gradually realized that he was 
merely pawing the air. When his elation 
began to wear off he sat down sulkily, 
stalked a few minutes later from the 
House. Other debaters were merely per- 
functory. In the nicest sort of British way, 
without a division, the Act passed second 
reading in the Commons by acclaim, next 


*Similarly, the U. S. President ratifies, by 
authority of the U. S. Senate. 


night was acclaimed through third reading, 
went to the House of Lords.* 

There is no doubt that George V will 
sign the Treaty, and the House of Lords 
made no trouble last week about passing 
the Act through first reading. 

Tokyo Expects. In Japan it is the Sub- 
lime Emperor, 124th descendant of the 
Sun Goddess, who ratifies treaties. The 
Japanese Parliament has no say at all. In 
the face of concentrated, long-standing 
opposition by Japanese Navymen (Time, 
June 2 et seq.), grizzled Prime Minister 
“Shishi” (“The Lion”) Hamaguchi 
journeyed last week to the Imperial sum- 
mer residence at Hayama and, prostrate 
before the “Son of Heaven,” presented 
Japan’s copies of the Treaty for’signature. 

Not the least in a hurry, His Majesty 
sent a courier all the way back to Tokyo 
to ask the elders of his Privy Council for 
their advice. They were expected to advise 
ratification. In the main Japanese public 
opinion (as distinguished from Navy 
opinion) has favored the Treaty from the 
first. Said the second largest newspaper 
in Japan, Osaka’s Mainichi Shimbun, com- 
menting on the U. S. Senate’s ratification 
of the Treaty (Time, July 28): “Once 
again the U. S. has taken the lead in the 
international peace movement. ... 
Thanks to the Senate’s bold initiative, the 
ratification of the Treaty by the other 
signatory powers will be greatly speeded 
up. There has been a certain‘ hesitation in 
most nations to commit themselves to 
treaty adherence before others had made 
their attitude clear. We praise the pro- 
found wisdom of the American Senate. 
Our faith in the Treaty has _ never 
wavered.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Parliament’s Week 

The Lords— 

@ Passed and sent to George V for signa- 
ture the most bitterly fought (for eight 
months) measure of this session: the 
Labor Government’s Coal Bill, previously 
passed by the House of Commons (TIME, 
March 10), setting up machinery for a 
general reorganization of Britain’s most 
depressed industry. The bill guarantees 
to mine owners “the go-hour fortnight,” 


*Every bill is first voted upon by a simple 
shout of “ayes” and “noes.” Only in case the 
Speaker’s decision on this vote is challenged 
does “division” occur. There is a great ringing 
of division bells for two minutes. Members come 
scrambling in from wherever they happen to 
have been—perhaps' eating strawberries & 
cream on the Parliamentary terrace facing the 
Thames. 

The question or bill is then put a second 
time. Again members shout “ayes” and “noes.” 
Again the Speaker announces his decision. Only 
if he is challenged a second time does division 
proper occur, 

Six minutes after the question was originally 
put all doors are locked, except those leading 
into the West (‘ayes’) Lobby and the East 
(“noes”) Lobby. The Speaker then directs the 
members to “divide.” Up they get, out they 
walk into the lobbies of their choice. As they 
do so Division Clerks record their names and 
these are counted by four Tellers whom the 
Speaker has previously appointed and who re- 
port to him. Members who are present but wish 
to abstain, merely remain in their seats. Finally 
the members re-enter the House and the Speaker 
tells them what the tellers have told him. 
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or an average 74-hour day instead of the 
present 8-hour day. 

@ Welcomed to membership in their 
House George V’s son-in-law who became 
the Earl of Harewood upon his father’s 
death (Time, Oct. 14). Previously known 
by the mere “courtesy title” of Viscount 
Lascelles, Princess Mary’s lanky spouse is 
supposed to have smoldered angrily for 
years because His Majesty has not thought 
fit to create a new title for him. Last 
week, at the age of 47, he made his maiden 
speech on the Royal Veterinary College, 
pleaded for a larger Government appro- 
priation, while Princess Mary beamed 
from the gallery. 

Replying for the Labor Government 
with asperity, Earl De La Warr said that 
the Treasury is already contributing 
“quite enough” to the Royal Vets, namely 
“20 shillings for every 20 shillings ob- 
tained by the governors of the college.” 
The Commons— 

@ Passed the London Naval Treaty Bill 
1930, sent it to the House of Lords (see 
p. 20). 

@ Fiercely booed John Beckett, the Labor 
M. P. who last fortnight picked up for a 
moment and thereby “desecrated” the 
Mace, when he resumed his seat. 

Hours later Mace-snatcher Beckett 

rose to put (ask) a question, as he had 
every right to do, but subsided blushing 
when the House with one voice roared: 
“Sit down!” 
@ Passed by a decent majority of 38 and 
sent to the House of Lords Chancellor 
Philip Snowden’s long debated budget bill 
carrying payments (‘‘doles”) to the unem- 
ployed of more than $1,100,000 per day. 
The usual cat-&-dog fight between Chan- 
cellor Snowden and ex-Chancellor Winston 
Churchill was avoided when the latter 
statesman shifted from direct attack to 
drawling, honeyed words. “How pleasant 
it must be,” he remarked, “for the Chan- 
cellor to see the fruits of the Labor Gov- 
ernment’s policy so speedily mature” (a 
reference to the fact that with 1,800,000 
unemployed, Great Britain now has more 
men out of work than at any time since 
1922). 

Replying for Mr. Snowden, who sat im- 
perturbable with a pale smile on his thin 
lips, Laborite Frederick William Pethick- 
Lawrence exulted: 

“Mr. Churchill is beaten! Throughout 
he has threatened Mr. Snowden that the 
Opposition would force him to abandon 
certain clauses, but those clauses are still 
there! The Chancellor has got the money 
he wanted and in the way he proposed to 
raise it. He has erected the. barriers 
against tax evasion which he intended to 
erect, and for the first time in five years 
the finances of the country have been put 
im a sound, intelligible position.” 

@ With both Houses of Parliament about 
to recess this week Prime Minister James 
Ramsay MacDonald announced that dur- 
ing recess (until fall) he will person- 
ally chairman a special Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Unemployment, the committee to 
include all Ministers whose departments 
are in any way concerned. In a late effort 


to attack this major problem—which he 
shelved to call on President Hoover and 
attend the Naval Conference—Scot Mac- 
Donald is further calling to his aid “a 
distinguished group of civil servants who 
will be relieved of their ordinary duties to 
help the Government in their great effort.” 
@——— 


Delier then Aicebel? 


The fact that alcohol is less a stimulant 
than a releaser of the inhibitions was be- 
moaned last week before the Royal Com- 
mission on Licensing by that grand old 
Victorian snorter, Viscount D’Abernon of 
Stoke D’Abernon. 

As one who has been almost everything, 
from Governor of the Imperial Ottoman 














ViscouNT D’ABERNON 


(Dreamily): “A vast fortune ... the 
gratitude of humanity.” 


Bank in Constantinople (1889-97) to 
Britain’s first ambassador in Berlin after 
the War (1920-26), the noble lord knows 
alcohol of most nationalities. 

“Alcohol does badly what it sets out to 
do,” said he last week. “It is not a true 
stimulant. The result it brings is not 
exempt from disagreeable and injurious 
reaction. Therefore I continue to believe 
in the eventual concoction of some prefer- 
able substitute.” 

Asked to be more specific Viscount 
D’Abernon said, with the air of a man 
who dreams dreams and sees visions: “A 
vast fortune would reward the discoverer 
of this preferable beverage, this true stimu- 
lant, and upon him would descend the 
gratitude of humanity.” 





x 





Royalty 

Bishops. In the scarlet & gold audience 
chamber of Buckingham Palace last week 
George V. King, Emperor and Defender 
of the Faith, welcomed 30 bishops of the 
faith which he defends (Anglican). 

After receiving their Reverences’ hom- 
age and graciously encouraging their la- 
bors, George V concluded with words: 


“God reigns!” (In British tradition “the 
King reigns but does not rule.’’) 

Birds. With 8,000 barnyard birds 
clucking & crowing, with poultry experts 
from 61 nations present, H. R. H. the 
Duke of York opened the World Poultry 
Congress at London amid so many sounds 
that his own slight stutter passed unno- 
ticed. Aged 34 and father of one, H. R. H. 
geniaily inspected and praised “The 
Grandmother of English Hens,” a venera- 
ble bird just seven years his junior. Red 
jungle fowl from India passed Royal mus- 
ter as “a species believed to be direct de- 
scendants of the ancestors of all barnyard 
fowl.” 

Books. Small Princess Elizabeth, 4, 
merry and lisping daughter of the slightly 
stuttering Duke of York delighted Scots- 
men last week by doing her own shopping 
at the tiny bookshop in Forfar, near 
her mother’s home. 

“T’ve seen that! I’ve seen that already!’ 
cried Baby Betty as book after book was 
produced. But at last H. R. H. found what 
she wanied, popped open her purse, spent 
6d. of her own money for the first time 
in her life. 

Black. English, Scotch, Welsh and Irish 
were the nurses chosen to attend George 
V during his desperate illness (Time, Dec. 
3, 1928 et seqg.). Last week Irishwomen 
were one up on Englishwomen, Scotch- 
women, Welshwomen. Nurse Catherine 
Black (Irish) was appointed permanent 
nurse to His Majesty, installed at Buck- 
ingham Palace in comfortable chambers. 

Brocade. Queen Mary in a gown of 
turquoise blue brocade and wearing one 
of the new long lace afternoon coats (Her 
Majesty’s being of green and red gold 
lace) appeared with George V on the lawn 
of Buckingham Palace last week for the 
Royal Garden Party. 

Soon a light rain sent some of the 
guests scuttling into the Palace, but not 
their Majesties, nor those true Britons 
who knew their etiquette. It is a noble 
tradition that the Royal Garden Party is 
never called off because of rain. Sheltered 
beneath capacious umbrellas, Their Maj- 


’ 


-esties strolled about as though not a drop 


were falling, zealously attended by Vice 
Chamberlain Jack Hayes, a Laborite who 
used to be a policeman. 


—_—o-— 
“Garden of Memory” 


Edward of Wales sent a sheaf of pink 
& red roses last week to be laid with other 
sheaves around an apple tree in_ the 
“Garden of Memory” at Himley Hall, 
Worcestershire. 

Just eight months ago a seven-year-old 
boy was buried in this garden. Cycling, 
he had been run over by a truck. Last 
week his mother was laid beside him. She, 
young and lovely Rosemary Millicent Vis- 
countess Ednam, perished in the mysteri- 
ous airplane crash in Kent fortnight ago 
when six Britons were killed. The card 
which H. R. H. sent with his pink & red 
mourning roses last week read: 

“With love from E. P.’* 


*j. e. “Edward, Prince.” Most royalties sign 
merely their ehristian names “Olaf,” ‘“Julana,” 
etc. etc. 
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CANADA 


Butt & Rebutt 

Ten p. m., eleven p. m. and midnight 
were the hours at which Canada’s bache- 
lor rivals for the Prime Ministry made 
their final campaign speeches one night 
last week. Bachelor William Lyon Mac- 
Kenzie King (Liberal) who has been 
Prime Minister almost uninterruptedly 
since 1921 spoke at 11 p. m., had the 
middle word. The first and the last words 
of the evening were had by Bachelor Rich- 
ard Bedford Bennett (Conservative) who 
had never been Prime Minister, ached to 
be. 

The national issue, everyone admitted, 
was Conservative “Exclusion Tariffs” v. 
Liberal “Countervailing Duties” (Time, 
July 28), both these schemes being par- 
tially booby traps for Canadian patriot- 
ism, partially panaceas for Canadian un- 
employment. , 

As usual the election was lively: one 
death (Citizen Albert Dauphinais, 56, of 
Joliette, killed in an election argument 
with Citizen Edmund Hottain, 33), plus 
20 arrests in Montreal, plus a little wire- 
cutting by Conservative enthusiasts who 
thus interrupted Liberal broadcasts. 

Candidates King and Bennett remained 
at Ottawa to await the returns. Premier 
King’s Cabinet ministers, however, went to 
their homes to vote, to impress their con- 
stituencies. Three considered themselves 
re-elected according to early vote totaliza- 
tions—Col. J. L. Ralston (National De- 
fense), M. D. Euler (National Revenue), 
P. J. A. Cardin (Marine). Three of their 
colleagues quickly conceded defeat— 
Cyrus MacMillan (Fisheries), T. A. 
Crearer (Railways), W. F. Kaye (without 
portfolio). 

In Montreal a sudden, violent electric 
storm halted telegraph and telephone serv- 
ice election night and drenched bulletin 
board watchers. As they rushed for home 
they knew that Quebec, normally Liberal, 
had given Conservatives at least 16 seats, 
that Conservatives had ten and Liberals 
one of New Brunswick’s eleven seats, that 
Prince Edward Island voted three Con- 
servatives and one Liberal into office. It 
appeared certain that Mr. Bennett’s Con- 
servatives had given him a majority of 
Parliament’s 245 seats. Mr. King had per- 
haps too. The minor parties had negligi- 
ble counts. The  Liberal-Progressives 
seemingly had broken up. 


EGYPT 


Rump Parliament 

Deputies of the Egyptian Parliament 
met last week at the Saadi Club in Cairo 
because King Fuad has dissolved their 
parliament (Time, July 7). Hotly they 
debated His Majesty’s “illegal dictator- 
ship,” excoriated and flayed him. voted 
“no confidence” in Prime Minister Sidky 
Pasha. He, “The Tiger,” ignored their 
menaces, continued to rule under royal 
decree. The deputies, through their party 
organizations, thereupon ordered a “non- 
violent campaign of passive resistance” 
but this did not get under way last week 


GERMANY 


In the “Corner” 

At Kreuznach on the Rhine, G.H.Q. of 
the German Army from August 1916 to 
February 1918, gallant, gruff old President 
Paul von Hindenburg last week halted his 
triumphal tour of the liberated Rhine 
provinces (TIME, July 14 et seq.) to stalk 
stiffly about the buildings where he had 
worked so long, so dishearteningly. A 
few miles further on, at Grafenbacher- 
hiitte, he stopped again, descended with 
his middle-aged son and adjutant, Lieut.- 
Colonel Oscar von Hindenburg, at a little 








Underwood & Underwood 
Oscar VON HINDENBURG 
. revisited his mother’s War house. 


cottage. Here during the War, to be near 
the campaigning Feldmarschall, lived the 
late Frau von Hindenburg. Solemn in 
stiff bowler hats the two von Hindenburgs 
gazed on a wife’s, on a mother’s Wartime 
home. 

“At three o’clock,” cabled a_ precise 
correspondent, “the President was seen 
surreptitiously to wipe a tear from his 
- 

Back in Kreuznach the old Feldmar- 
schall rallied quickly, drank of Rhenish 
wine from a gargantuan flagon which Bis- 
marck and Kaiser Wilhelm I drained be- 
tween them on their return from the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

From Eltville-am-Rhein the party 
boarded a_ specially chartered river 
steamer, which, with the black-red-gold 
Presidential ensign at the stem, slipped 
down the yellow swirling river to Coblenz. 
French shipping companies at Strasbourg 
kept all their tugs, barges, river boats in 
dock during the celebration. The only 
foreign ensign which the Hindenburgs saw 
was a huge U. S. flag flapping from the 
staff of Schloss Schénburg at Oberwesel, 
estate of T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, Man- 
hattan socialite, uncle of miscegenating 
Kip Rhinelander (Tre, Jan. 6 et ante). 

Eighty-three years old is President Paul, 
and his arches are too weak for many 
festivities. Two days more of standing 


around listening to Mayors and Mdn- 
nerchor was a terrifying prospect, but the 
day at Coblenz passed as smoothly as the 
first part of the trip. The von Hindenburgs 
landed at Deutsches Eck, ‘German 
Corner,” the little promontory of land 
where the Moselle flows into the Rhine, 
sacred to sentimentalists as the “Heart of 
Germany,” listened to singing school- 
children, attended a municipal banquet. 

In the evening good Coblenzers jammed 
the Deutsches Eck again. Hoarse with 
jubilation and flush with beer they stared 
upward at floodlighted Fortress Ehren- 
breitstein, went “Aaah!” as rockets and 
bombshells burst in pyrotechnic brilliance. 
After the performance busy police turned 
thousands from the main road home, di- 
rected them to a narrow swaying pontoon 
bridge between Deutsches Eck and the 
mainland. Came a harplike twanging of 
strained metal, the bridge lurched, settled 
in the water. Children screamed, whim- 
pered. Before morning 40 bluish stiff 
bodies were fished from the yellow waters. 
Six-year-old Raymond Lawler of Akron, 
Ohio, went to see the fireworks with his 
grandfather, Peter Conrad. Hand in hand 
they walked onto the fateful bridge. Still 
hand in hand their bodies were fished from 
the river. 

The Rhineland celebration ended right 
there. Old Paul immediately canceled the 
rest of his trip, donated money to a relief 
fund, motored back to Berlin, rested his 
weary feet. In the morning, every jubilant 
German flag that had fluttered from Hol- 
land to Switzerland was at _ half-staff. 
Crepe shrouded triumphal arches through- 
out the Rhineland. 

2 


“Roughnecks” 


One and only one incident during Presi- 
dent Paul von Hindenburg’s tour of the 
liberated Rhineland which ended last week 
(see above) was calculated to ruffle U. S. 
equanimity. Asked Burgomaster Karl 
Russel of Coblenz, addressing the Hinden- 
burg banquet: “How could we have en- 
dured the ‘roughneck’ methods of the 
Americans and the calculated oppression 
of the French if our peerless Rhine and 
Moselle wines had not helped us to bear 
our sad fate?” 





— 


Taxes by Decree 

Chancellor Heinrich Briining dared to 
do last week that which no German states- 
man has dared since the days of “The 
Iron Chancellor,” Prince von Bismarck. 

When Reichstag deputies would not vote 
the money Bismarck wanted, he got it by 
writing out a decree which his King 
(whom he made Kaiser Wilhelm I) has- 
tened to sign. Fortnight ago the new 
iron chancellor, who won the “Iron Cross” 
during the War and was hand-picked for 
his mettle by old Paul von Hindenburg 
(Trae, April 7), dissolved the Reichstag 
by presidential decree when it would not 
vote the money he wanted. Last week 
came the final Bismarckian move. Herr 
Briining placed his rejected Budget Bill 
before Old Paul in the form of a decree, 
and the President, like Kaiser Wilhelm I 


before him, signed. 
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That Prince von Bismarck wanted 
money for war, whereas Chancellor Brin- 
ing must have it to pay the allies, greatly 
alters the situation, does not alter the prin- 
ciple that last week the German people 
were placed under a régime of “taxation 
without representation.” 

Today Germany, Spain, Italy and Rus- 
sia—all the Great Powers of Europe ex- 
cept France and Britain—are under some 
form of dictatorship. Of the three Great 
Powers of South America, Argentina and 
Chile have dictator-presidents, while Bra- 
zil is ruled by a coffee oligarchy. In Africa 
the King of Egypt and the Emperor of 
Abyssinia are dictators. Turkey, the only 














Underwood & Underwood 
BISMARCK 
After him, Briining. 


strong nation in the Near East, has her 
dictator Kemal Pasha. Apart from the 
U.S., Britain, France and Japan (which is 
a most democratic empire) there is no 
Great Power in which democracy still 
exists—but these four democracies are 
easily the first four Powers. 


ITALY 


“Vengeance of Providence” 
Stretched on beds, curled up on door- 
steps, sprawled upon roofs, sleepy southern 
Italians awakened at 1:10 a. m. one night 
last week to find the world crashing about 
their heads. Straight across the country’s 
“ankle,” from Naples on the west to 
Foggia and Bari on the east, the earth 


quake. 77000 
killed, 


“thant on ale Wo r 7 
iret, anaes 
Greatest /talian PALESTINE(742) 
‘4 


heaved in the most terrible disaster since 
a quake plus a tidal wave snuffed out the 
lives of 77,000 Sicilians and Calabrians at 
Messina in 1908. More than 3,500 were 
reported killed last week, and how many 
thousands were injured no man knew. For 
four days after the quake the earth that 
had leaped in convulsion quivered with 
minor earthquakes like a frightened horse. 

Centre of the disturbance and scene of 
the greatest loss of life were the mountain 
villages of Avellino, Villanova-Alb: nese, 
Melfi, in the Apennines back of Naples. 
Here thousands were mangled, buried alive 
in the débris of stone houses that crumpled 
and knocked each other down like rows of 
toy soldiers. Though Bari on the Adriatic 
was shaken by severe tremors and many 
houses damaged, none was killed, none in- 
jured. Fascist engineers were proud, for 
modern Bari is their handiwork. They 
have converted a small sleepy fishing vil- 
lage into a great modern port (rival of 
Brindisi), laid out broad avenues and 
block after block of modern sanitary 
dwellings which with cracked plaster and 
sprung roofs were still safely standing 
last week. 

Saintly Skull. In Naples, too, though 
tenements were split open, though houses, 
churches and bridges fell, the loss of life 
was comparatively small. The first tre- 
mors set all the church-bells in the city to 
jangling. Crying Miracola! Miracola! 
(Miracle! Miracle!) pious Neapolitans 
tumbled from their houses to pray in the 
streets. At dawn hundreds were kneeling 
before the cathedral, calling upon St. 
Januarius. 

A great and good man, a bishop and a 
martyr, St. Januarius is not the Patron 
Saint of Earthquakes, but of Naples. 
Tortured and beheaded by the Emperor 
Diocletian, his skull and two phials con- 
taining his blood (see cut) are among the 
most sacred relics of Naples Cathedral. 
Eighteen times a year the phials of blood 
miraculously liquefy. The skull has a rep- 
utation for stopping eruptions of Mt. 
Vesuvius. While the faithful prayed in the 
square last week, dour Cardinal Ascalesi, 
splendid in scarlet soutane and sash, held 
high the gold-encased skull, blessed 20,000 
worshippers. 

Relief. All Italy mobilized for the re- 
lief of the stricken district. From his 
desk in the red brick palazzo Venezia, 
Il Duce ordered to the stricken district 
five regiments, a squadron of observation 
planes, and his brand new Earthquake 
Relief Train. From the Vatican Pope Pius 
sent a special nuncio, Mgr. Spirito Chia- 
petta. Little King Vittorio Emanuele went 
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‘couple shook their heads. 


himself, motored from village to village. 
Exhausted soldiers and rescue squads, 
grief-stricken peasants glimpsed a pair of 
bright eyes and the top of His Majesty's 
campaign cap as the car passed, were com- 
forted. 

It was a heartrending tour. In Melfi, 
soldiers and workmen had been working 
like mad trying to extricate pretty 20-year- 
old Giuseppina Bocheppi, pinned under 
a building, starving but still alive, moaning 
for help. Just as the royal car entered 
the village another wall collapsed, killed 
Giuseppina and one of her rescuers. King 
Vittorio Emanuele, who had stood help- 
lessly wringing his hands before a similar 
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St. JANUARIUS 
High the Cardinal held his skull. 


scene in another village an hour before, 
burst into tears. 

In Aquilonia a hollow-eyed, dejected 
peasant couple passed the royal car carry- 
ing the bodies of their two dead children. 
Immaculate aides-de-camp leaped quickly 
from the car to help, but the grief-stricken 
They wanted 
to bury their children with their own 
hands. 

In one day the Naples army corps alone 
sent 12,000 rations of bread, 16,000 tins of 
meat, 7,500 tents, 15.000 blankets into 
the stricken district. Anxious as Prime 
Minister Mussolini was to succor his 
people, he was still more anxious to pre- 
serve Italian dignity, pride. Politely but 
firmly he refused all offers of help from 
abroad. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Earthquake Zones. Why do earth- 
quakes so often recur in the same places? 
Writes the erudite Montessus, whose world 
seismological map is speckled with nearly 
160,000 quakes: “The earth’s crust trem- 
bles almost only along two narrow bands 
which lie along great circles of the earth, 
the Mediterranean, or Alpino-Caucasian- 
Himalayan Circle; and the Circum-Pa- 
cific or Ando-Japanese-Malayan Circle.” 
Fifty-three percent of all recorded earth- 
quakes have occurred on the first of these, 
the Eurasian earthquake belt (see map, 
p. 23). Neatly tucked in the western end 
of this belt is much-troubled Naples. 


Readers of Bulwer Lytton’s The Last 
Days of Pompeii remember the destruc- 
tion of ancient Rome’s shore resort, by 
earthquake and eruption of Vesuvius in 
63 and 79 A. D. Since then Central and 
Southern Italy has been shaken by innu- 
merable minor and six major earthquakes. 
The 1456 quake wiped out 40,000 people 
in Naples, that of 1626, 70,000 more. In 
September 1693, 100,000 died in Sicily. 
Buildings fell and graveyards filled again 
in 1783. Many an Italian oldster re- 
members the horror of Messina in 1908. 
Obscured by War news was the quake of 
1915 when 30,000 Italian lives were 
destroyed. Italian pacifists cried then: 
“This is God’s justice on a bloodthirsty 
world!” 

Scientists divide earthquakes into two 
main groups, those of volcanic origin 
(generally local in character), and what 
they call tectonic earthquakes: slipping 
and faulting of the earth’s crust either 
from subsurface erosion or (as many now 
hold) a result of the gravital pull of the 
sun and moon. Though Vesuvius had been 
in mild eruption for a fortnight before last 
week’s quake, Italy’s greatest seismologist, 
Professor Giovanni Agamennone, insisted 
that last week’s cataclysm belonged to the 
latter class: 

“Although the quake zone is in a vol- 
canic area, I firmly believe the earthquake 
was due to tectonic causes, that is, it was 
the result of the enormous and persistent 
work of erosion done by the incessant flow 
of great bodies of underground water. We 
must absolutely exclude the theory that 
the quake was due to the present activity 
of Mount Vesuvius. The volcanic centers 
in the stricken zone gave not the slightest 
sign of activity at the time of the quake.” 

Manhattan’s leading seismologist, Father 
Joseph Lynch of Fordham University, 
talked about flywheels: 

“There will always be earthquakes, just 
as it will always be necessary to adjust 
flywheels. The spinning of the earth is 
not unlike a flywheel’s motion. Factors 
are constantly at work calling for readjust- 
ment. Pressure on different parts of the 
earth’s crust varies. Even the moon may 
have some effect. I look upon the quake 
recorded yesterday as the first of a series.” 

Backing up Father Lynch, minor shocks 
occurred last week in New Zealand, South 
America, Germany. 

Disagreeing radically with the seis- 
mologists, Naples’ dour Cardinal Ascalesi, 
guardian of St. Januarius’ skull, insisted 
that the real cause of the earthquake was 
the indecent dresses of Neapolitan women. 


“The conduct of our young people,” 
said His Eminence, “has attracted the 
vengeance of providence.” 


FRANCE 
Cocks & Donkeys 


“IT admit that my client has certain 
peculiarities, such as her fondness for 
gamecocks and for donkeys. . . . I admit 
that when she stays in a hotel she usually 
engages the room directly below and also 
the one directly above that which she 
occupies... . But Messieurs! I am far 
from admitting that the Princess de Brog- 
lie is incompetent to administer her great 
fortune, incompetent to choose the man 
she loves who in marriage will bring 
her happiness! I appeal to you as French- 
men, as men of chivalry and honor. . . .” 

Thus spake Henri Torres, attorney for 
72-year-old Amédée Princess de Broglie 
last week, defending her against efforts 
by her nephews to block her marriage 
with dissolute, notorious, 41-year-old 
Prince Luis Fernando de Bourbon of 
Spain. One of the complainant nephews 
is his grace the Duc de Brissac. The 
court, after mature reflection, held that 
“in French law the right to bring such 
suit .as this appertains only to ancestral 
relatives, not to descendants.” 

The Princess de Broglie is therefore 
free to marry whomever she likes but the 
court, because she is so very eccentric, 
delayed her nuptials by appointing a com- 
mittee of physicians to investigate her 
sanity. Said the aged Princess last week: 
“T want to spend a few happy years be- 
fore I die. I want to marry Luis.” 


RUSSIA 


$100 Days 

When the Raymond & Whitcomb cruise 
ship Carinthia (chartered Cunarder) with 
450 U. S. tourists aboard hove into Lenin- 
grad last week, obliging Soviet travel 
agents appeared, conducted them on a 
four-day tour (including Moscow) for 
which each paid $400. 

This figures out to a total of $180,000, 
but the Soviet press presently announced 
that the tourists actually spent $250,000. 
“One man from Boston,” said Pravda, 
“paid our Government 25,000 rubles 
[$12,750] for a silver tea set which be- 
longed to the Tsar.” 

Buying began on the very landing pier 
in a specially erected bazaar, stocked with 
products of Red workers and property 
confiscated from onetime Russian aristo- 
crats, all of which the U. S. shoppers 
seemed eager to buy. They paid, accord- 
ing to Pravda, “more than $50,000 for con- 
fiscated property alone.” 

Ever since the revolution the Soviet 
Government has been trying—and failing 
—to sell Tsarist property at its “senti- 
mental value.” European and U. S. jewel- 
ers have resolutely refused to buy senti- 
ment, have mostly returned from Russia 
empty-handed. It is well-known that the 
sale of the Russian Crown Jewels has been 
held up on this account. The next U. S. 
cruise ship, citizens of the Red State hope, 
may bring someone from the U. S. with 


“real money,’ someone able and glad to 
pay not thousands but millions for, per- 
haps, the Crown & Scepter of the Tsars 
of All the Russias. 


MEXICO 
Sling at Morrow 


Fifteen major bond issues have been 
floated abroad since 1885 by the Mexican 
government and the Mexican National 
Railways (today an insolvent concern). 
Last week the grand total of these Mexi- 
can debts stood at $514,302,000 principal, 
plus $369,888,000 in accrued unpaid in- 
terest. Therefore in the cool Manhattan 
office of J. P. Morgan & Co. an agreement 
was signed by Senor Luis Montes De Oca, 
Mexican Finance Minister. By its terms 
Mexico’s principal creditors (the Interna- 
tional Committee of Bankers on Mexico, 
chairmanned by Thomas William Lamont ) 
agree to accept a “very large” but un- 
specified cut in arrears due, permit the 
Mexican National to be reorganized as a 
going concern instead of placing it in the 
hands of a receiver, and finally undertake 
to consolidate the entire Mexican indebt- 
edness in the form of a new 5% loan. 

No sooner was this agreement reached 
than one Gustavo Gallapin, a Swiss resi- 
dent of New York who owns 200 Mexican 
bonds, filed suit for injunction against the 
bankers’ plan—his attorney being Candi- 
date Alexander Simpson, who will oppose 
Candidate Dwight Whitney Morrow for 
the New Jersey senatorship. Denying vo- 
ciferously that his purpose was political 
mud-slinging, Lawyer Simpson introduced 
Ambassador Morrow’s name several times 
into the petition, recalled that he was a 
partner in J. P. Morgan & Co. before ac- 
cepting his Mexican post. Having filed 
his petition, Candidate Simpson sailed 
late the same night for Europe. 


Rope v. Axe 

Two quarrelsome wenches proved last 
week on the old Toluca road near Mexico 
City whether the rope is mightier than the 
axe. 

Axe-wench Melquiades Luna _ rushed 
with flashing machete upon Rope-wench 
Dorotea Mancilla who sat astride a pranc- 
ing pinto pony. As the axe swung the pony 
pivoted and the lasso hissed. Caught and 
pinioned by the terrible rope, Axe-wench 
Melquiades was dragged over pebbly 
ground 150 ft., screaming for mercy. 
Neighbors said that shrewd Rope-wench 
Dorotea had challenged her rival to their 
curious duel “about something that has 
kept them angry at each other for the last 
two years.” 


COLOMBIA 
Exhibition 


Major General Arturo de Echona and a 
ring of other potentates and sportsmen in 
Colombia’s commercial centre, Barran- 
quilla, stood keenly intent last week 
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around a table covered with a red cloth. 
At the table Manhattan’s marble cham- 
pion Vinnie Sullivan, 13, who is making 
a South American tour, gave an exhibition 
of championship aggie-cracking. 
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CINEMA | 


Peace of Paris 

Will H. Hays, tsar of U. S. cinema, 
sailed home from France last week feeling 
something like Owen D. Young. Under 
his chairmanship a meeting of German 
and U. S. cinemanufacturers (Time, June 
30) had at last concluded a Pact of Paris 
on patents and markets. 

The U. S. delegates, representing almost 
all producers and manufacturers, and the 
Germans, representing chiefly Tobis- 
Klangfilm (subsidiary of great electrical 
Siemens & Halske) were chiefly concerned 
about conflicting talkie patents. 

Warner Bros. used to be the only U. S. 
producers allowed to show talkies in Ger- 
many, having shrewdly bought an interest 
in Tobis Klangfilm. Fortnight ago a U. S. 
quota of 210 foreign films (including U. S. 
films) to be imported by Germany from 
July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931, was 
arranged by Mr. Hays. In last week’s 
Peace at Paris, “spheres of influence” 
throughout the world were established. 
U. S. talkie men received as their share of 
the world market the U. S., Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Straits Settlement, 
India, Russia. The Germans received 
most of Central Europe plus Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and the Dutch East In- 
dies. Other countries, notably France and 
Great Britain, will be areas of free compe- 
tition. The two groups will exchange pat- 
ents. 











The New Pictures 

Manslaughter (Paramount). Thomas 
Meighan and Leatrice Joy were in a silent 
picture made from this story. It was a 
good silent picture by the standards of its 
time, but its revival as a talkie seems un- 
necessary. Old-fashioned, stagey, senti- 
mental, it deals heavily with one or two 
remote social problems and, more imme- 
diately, with a young woman who goes to 
jail for having caused the death of a 
policeman who was chasing her automo- 
bile on his motorcycle. Her conviction is 
obtained, with patent suffering, by a prose- 
cutor who has fallen in love with her. 
The absurdities involved in these events 
are made more obvious by jerky and taste- 
less direction and not helped much by 
Claudette Colbert’s efforts to take her 
part seriously. Worst shot: an epileptic 
having a seizure which, intended to be 
gruesome, will make most audiences laugh. 


a ken 

For the Defense (Paramount). Its 
mood and background more than its plot 
give this picture an unusual integrity. 
Over its fictional shadow-forms falls the 
shadow of a man whose importance in the 
social fabric of his time was not in the 
least fictional—the late William J. Fallon, 
Ingenious and highly paid Manhattan 
criminal lawyer. Limited by screen con- 
vention and the familiar necessities of 
plot formula, For the Defense inevitably 
fails to confer on its barrister-hero that 
mystery, debonair and nefarious, which the 
real Fallon wore so effectively in his life- 
time. Too much of it is contrivance— 
the hero bribing a juror to save his rival 
in love from a conviction for manslaughter 


and then going silently to Sing Sing to 
prove the nobility of his betrayed affec- 
tion. This is the dénouement, but the 
earlier scenes contain a sketch of the real 
Fallon—his suavity, his explosive wit in 
court, the egotism that created and sup- 
ported his tremendous prestige. When 
Author Oliver H. P. Garrett shows crooks 
bringing back the car they have stolen, 
explaining apologetically that they did 
not know it was the lawyer’s; when the 
hero, impersonated by the suave William 
Powell, defends himself before the Bar as- 
sociation, the incidents are taken without 
much change from Fallon’s career. Wil- 
liam B. Davidson handles the réle of the 
district attorney in his customary able 











OLIVER H. P. GARRETT 
He cut it ALL off. 


fashion. Somehow the cinematic little 
story manages to suggest what it is meant 
to—the grim, complicated machinery of a 
great city’s criminal courts. Best shot: 
Powell throwing a supposed bottle of 
nitroglycerine on the court-room floor to 
confute the District Attorney. 


Oliver H. P. Garrett’s middle initials 
fool people. He is not an Oliver Hazard 
Perry but Oliver Hart Palmer Garrett. 
He once wondered whether to be an actor 
or a writer. In The Hairy Ape, he was 
hired by Arthur Hopkins to make an off- 
stage noise. He made his friends watch 
him in amateur performances in Brooklyn, 
but comments only encouraged him to take 
more seriously the reporting he was doing 
for the New York Sun and the now de- 
funct Globe. Later, on the New York 
W orld, he was said to be Manhattan’s best- 
informed reporter on police and criminal 
activities. When Paramount began its pol- 
icy of trying out newspapermen as scenario 
writers, he was one of the first reporters to 
become definitely successful in Hollywood. 
He is fond of driving a car fast, takes ten- 
nis lessons without noticeable improve- 
ment to his game, lives simply in a Beverly 
Hills bungalow with his son Peter, his wife 
Louise. Recently finding that he was going 
bald, he had all his hair cut off. Some 
pictures he has written or adapted: The 
Drag Net; Street of Chance; Ladies of the 
Mob; Forgotten Faces; Chinatown 
Nights; The Texan. 


THEATRE 





Scotching Scalpers 

Harsh and bitter expletives sullied the 
air of Manhattan’s theatre district last 
week. Fortnight ago the League of New 
York Theatres, Inc., six months in form- 
ing, got into motion against the Broadway 
ticket-speculators who annually mulct 
theatre-goers of thousands of dollars. 
Fifty theatres (80% of the leading 
houses) and 16 ticket brokers were on the 
League roster. Board Member Alfred 
Emanuel Smith issued a letter of benedic- 
tion. Special League tickets were issued 
to the 13 member houses then open. 

Meanwhile from the offices of non- 
League producers and “outlaw” brokers 
issued rumblings of war. “Blacklist .. . 
conspiracy!” hissed Legshowman George 
White (Flying High). ‘“Half-baked .. . 
childish!” snorted Producer Herman 
Shumlin (The Last Mile). A League ex- 
ecutive tried to conciliate Mr. White: 
“Forget it, old-timer ... and help us 
clean up this rotten situation which has 
made ticket distribution a ‘racket.’” Pro- 
ducer White was adamant. He threat- 
ened to start a move among producers that 
would finish the League, namely, to get all 
tickets back where they belonged—in box 
offices. To Attorney General Hamilton 
Ward of New York went Bernard H. 
Sandler and William Russell Willcox,* re- 
tained as counsel by 23 non-League brok- 
ers, to procure an order dissolving the 
League. Their charge: the League con- 
stitutes a monopoly operating in restraint 
of trade. They illustrated the social use- 
fulness of small “scalpers” thus: New 
Jersey’s Governor Morgan F. Larson last 
week visited Manhattan with a party of 
15 to attend Earl Carroll’s Vanities, popu- 
lar legshow on which the Law has frowned. 
Unable to obtain sufficient tickets from 
League brokers he resorted to “‘scalpers.” 

If “scalpers’” are scotched, Attorney 
Sandler pointed out, last-minute theatre 
parties such as Governor Larson’s will be 
impossible. 

Attorney General Ward pondered, un- 
officially suggested that the best solution 
was Producer White’s, that tickets should 
be sold at box offices “and nowhere else.” 
(———— 


New Play in Manhattan 

Ladies All. Place a wealthy wench- 
conscious young bachelor in an isolated 
studio in the purlieus of Westport, Conn. 
Put within grasping distance a plump 
French maid, an unsatisfied wife, and a 
beauteous blonde sculptress whom he has 
long and vainly loved. Have one of the 
three pay an incognito midnight visit to 
his chamber. Next morning have each 
vehemently deny, then reluctantly admit, 
his charge. The result: pleasant. theatrical 
fare for a summer evening. Ladies All is 
a doctored U. S. version of Rumanian 
Prince Antoine Bibesco’s Who. Musi- 
comedian Walter Woolf, in his début as 
a legitimate actor, played seductively, sin- 
fully, the rich young bachelor. His prize: 
Violet Heming, the blonde sculptress. 


*Onetime (1916-18) chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, manager of Charles 
Evans Hughes’ campaign for the Presidency in 
1916, 
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“Innate Verecundity” 

Lest any doubt remain in the minds of 
U. S. newspapermen just why it is that 
Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh disap- 
proves of certain U. S. newspapers,* Edi- 
tor Marlen Edwin Pew of Editor & Pub- 
lisher (trade weekly) last week reported 
a talk which “I chanced to have... 
with the best-known, most-loved young 
man of this generation. 

“IT am prompted by the incident,” wrote 
Editor Pew, “to revert again to the sub- 
ject of press ethics.” Editor Pew then 
quoted Article VI of the canons of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors.+ 

“J dare assert,” continued Editor Pew, 
that his [Lindbergh’s] name and picture 
have been published in the press of the 
United States more times than that of 
any other individual in a similar period. 
I suppose his press linage throughout the 
universe is unequalled. Yet .. . every- 
one who has studied his nature has re- 
marked his innate verecundity in personal 
relations.” 

Concluded Editor Pew: “If I may be 
pardoned for making a suggestion, it is 
that newspapermen who prize . . . the 
classic heroism and pathfinding of our 
young pioneer of the air should see in him 
less of the showman and more of the 
scientist.” 
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New Hearstling 

While Hearst and Patterson-McCormick 
newspapers snapped and snarled at each 
other in Chicago last week (see col. 2), 
a curious alliance was effected in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mrs. Eleanor Medill Pat- 
terson (sister of Joseph Medill Patterson 
and cousin of Robert Rutherford McCor- 
mick, co-publishers of Chicago Tribune, 
New York Daily News and Liberty) be- 
came editor-in-chief of Hearst’s Washing- 
ton Herald. 

Like many another widow of wealth, 
social prominence and energy, Mrs. Pat- 
terson has had the problem of finding a 
career. Of the third generation of a pub- 
lishing family, she has long inclined in the 
family direction, has tried to buy first the 
Washington Post, then the Herald. She 
also offered to lease the Herald. In last 
week’s announcement of her new connec- 
tion, the Herald said: “Hearst papers are 
not for sale. ... Mrs. Patterson will 
work . . . under the regular Hearst news- 
paper contract.” 

Whether or not Editrix Patterson takes 
to her job any great knowledge of daily 
publishing, she is well-posted on the social 
lore of the capital, which she has already 
exploited in signed articles and a novel 
(Glass Houses—Time, March 15s, 1926). 
For years she has been one of Washing- 
ton’s up-&-doing hostesses. She acquired 
the title of countess through her marriage 

*Col. Lindbergh and wife denied pictures of 
their baby to New York American, Journal 
(Hearst); News, Mirror, Graphic (Tabloids): 
described practices of such papers as “disgust- 
ing . . . contemptible ... a social drag... 
non-constructive . . . a waste of time.” 


+A newsnaper should not invade private 
rights or feelings without sure warrant of pub- 
I'c right as d‘stinguished from public curiosity.” 


with Count Joseph Gizycka, Austrian- 
Pole, whom she met in St. Petersburg and 
Vienna and married in 1904. -After their 
divorce in 1908 she appealed to the Tsar, 
won custody of their daughter Felicia. In 
1925 she married Elmer Schlesinger, 
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ELEANOR MEDILL PATTERSON 
Hearst papers are not for sale. 


Manhattan lawyer. After his death she 
resumed her maiden name. 

The Washington newspaper field where 
her talents will now be expended, is now 
lined up as follows: 

Morning papers— 

Post (McLean), 73,935 circulation. 
Herald (Hearst), 62.647. 
Evening papers— 
Star (Noyes), 109.507. 
Times (Hearst), 100,365. 
News (Scripps-Howard), 57,711.* 
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“Front Page” 


Reporter Harry Thompson Brundidge 
of the St. Louis Star entered a grand jury 
room in Chicago last week, remained three 
hours to elaborate on his printed stories 
that many Chicago newsmen, like the mur- 
dered “Jake” Lingle of the Tribune, are 
actually racketeers (Time, June 23, ef 
seg.). As he emerged Reporter Brundidge 
was met by a hostile group of Chicago 
newshawks. What had been his testi- 
mony? Reporter Brundidge was sorry, he 
could not answer. Then Reporter Hilding 
Johnson of the Herald & Examiner asked: 

“Were you arrested in Kansas City for 
stealing a suitcase?” 

Brundidge: I've heard that story for 20 
years and the next man who asks me 
that question will get a punch in the nose. 

Johnson: Well, I’m asking it now. 

Brundidge did not reply. He returned 
to St. Louis where several nights later his 
office was ransacked. It was said that 
several Chicago newshawks had been as- 
signed the job of digging up “lowdown” 
on his past. 

Also summoned before the grand jury 


*Pvublishers’ statements of March 31, 1930. 





were ten Chicago newsmen. Among them 
was Jimmy Murphy, 28 years a police re- 
porter on the Journal, last fortnight dis- 
charged from the Jimes when he admitted 
having been business partner in a north- 
side speakeasy three years ago. Also pres- 
ent: Roscoe (“Duffy”) Cornell, former 
city editor, now circulation manager of 
the Herald & Examiner, whose assistants 
are accused of conducting a questionable 
lottery on the Kentucky Derby. 

Astute playgoers recognized a familiar 
sound about some of the names in the 
case. They recalled “Hildy” Johnson as 
the hero of The Front Page, virile play 
of Chicago newspaper men by Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur. Murphy was 
another of the hardboiled reporters. Duffy 
Cornell, neither seen nor heard on the 
stage, was cursed over the telephone. 

One of the witnesses, Harry Reutlinger 
of the American, testified that to get rid 
of Brundidge, who “had made a pest of 
himself,” he had filled him with fanciful 
tales of newspaper-racketeer:ng, even told 
him that he, Reutlinger, was a racketeer. 

The traditional bitterness between the 
Tribune and the Hearst papers (American 
and Herald & Examiner), intensified by 
recent occurrences, led to the filing of a 
$250,000 libel suit against the Herald & 
Examiner. Fortnight ago the Tribune dis- 
closed that City Editor Harry Read of the 
American had been a Florida guest of 
Alphonse (“Scarface”) Capone. The 
Tribune was also first to introduce the 
name of Ted Tod, Herald & Examiner 
crime reporter, as press-agent for a dog 
race track controlled by gang interests. 

Shortly thereafter, the Herald & Ex- 
aminer said in an editorial: “It is under- 
stood that Robert M. Lee, City editor of 
the Tribune, had been for about nine years 
a close friend of ‘Jake’ Lingle. The grand 
jury might call Mr. Lee and inquire what 
he knows . . . of the activities of Lingle 
before he was murdered.” 

City Editor Lee promptly filed notice 
of a $250,000 libel suit, charged that the 
editorial implied he knew of Lingle’s $60,- 
ooo-a-year underworld operations. 

Innocently, the Herald & Examiner re- 
plied next day: “No such suggestion .. . 
appeared in the editorial, and the astonish- 
ing thought came practically out of the 
blue. Perhaps .. . it will be made clear 
by Mr. Lee when and if he takes the wit- 
ness stand to press his libel action—if it 
is ever pressed.” 
Heck, Hell, Damn 

To Unity Co-operative Camp at Wing- 
dale, N. Y. last week journeyed the Con- 
gressional committee investigating Com- 
munist activities (see p. 17). Greeted by 
booes, the committeemen were speeded by 
brandished fists, thumbed noses, a lusty 
chorus. The wording of the farewell chant 
was curiously, variously reported by lead- 
ing Manhattan dailies. 

World and News: 

We hate to see you go, 
We hate to see you go. 
We hope to hell you never come back, 
We hate to see you go. 

Times and Herald-Tribune: 

.. . We hope to heck you never come 
back 

American and Mirror: 

... We don’t give a damn if you 
never come back. 
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At Auteuil 


William Tatem Tilden II, regarded last 
year as past his tennis prime and promis- 
ing no further usefulness in Davis Cup 
competition, was planning to make some 
money this year, reporting the challenge 
round against France instead of playing 
in it gratis. The Davis Cup committee 
begged him to change his mind. They said 
it was all right about reporting so long 
as he did not file a wire the days he was 
actually playing. Having won the “world’s 
championship” at Wimbledon (although 
he did not have to play Henri Cochet, 
world’s ablest) he had to be on the team; 
if he played he would give the U. S. its 
best chance to win the cup back. 

Tilden agreed. On the first day of 
matches at Auteuil he was drawn to play 
bounding Jean Borotra. The crowd 
howled with elation as the Basque, with 
acrobatic efficiency, took the first set on 
Tilden’s errors and needed only two points 
for another. Then Tilden’s shots began to 
work. He evened the games at five-all, 
broke through Borotra’s serve, and on the 
last point of the set stepped in front of 
an apparently unplayable smash _ of 
Borotra’s and hit it on the rise for a 
placement down the sidelines. 

After that he kept drawing Borotra in 
close with cut drop shots and then passing 
him. Once in an arrogant gesture he de- 
faulted a game in which Borotra had him 
40-love because he said he could not stand 
the noise the crowd was making. In the 
fourth set he relaxed after getting ahead. 
Borotra pulled even but Tilden finished 
him off with another unbeatable spurt. 
Score: 2-6, 7-5, 6-4, 7-5. 

The U. S. lead thus established was 
short-lived. Always sure, always correct, 
nonchalant, masterful and on the proper 
foot, Cochet hardly worked up a per- 
spiration while beating young George 
Lott, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2. Allison and Van 
Ryn, who beat the French last year and 
who this year successfully defended the 
Wimbledon doubles title, were supposed 
to win the next match on the program, 
from Jacques (“Toto”) Brugnon teamed 
with Cochet. Allison and Van Ryn kept 
pumping shots at Brugnon, keeping the 
ball away from Cochet. Nimbly and ac- 
curately Brugnon returned everything. 
Seeing his partner on his game. Cochet 
never poached. Allison was wild, Van 
Ryn cautious. Score for France: 6-3, 7-5, 
1-6, 6-2. 

Now the U. S. had to win both the final 
singles matches to take the cup. It looked 
and was impossible. George Lott tried 
hard against Borotra. He took the first 
set and led two sets to one at the rest 
period. Time after time as Borotra came 
up in rabbit-like bounds to the net, Lott 
flicked a forehand drive past him. Borotra 
tied the score and in the fifth set, four-all 
in games, each began breaking through the 
other’s serve. But Lott was on the de- 
fensive and the Basque broke through at 
last. Score: 5-7, 6-3, 2-6, 6-2, 8-6. This 
gave France the challenge round and kept 
the cup safe. With nothing much to try 
for, Tilden worked up little speed against 
Cochet, who beat him 4-6, 6-3. 6-1, 7-5. 


South Africa’s Newton 

From Fletcher’s Field, Montreal, over 
a 500-mi. irregular course of roads through 
Victoriaville, Quebec, Ste. Anne de la 
Perade, Joliette, and back to Montreal’s 











Underwood & Underwood 
ARTHUR NEWTON 


Rage started him running. 


baseball stadium runners plodded last 
week in a relay race. Eighteen thousand 
spectators cheered the winners. Swathed 
in wraps, Arthur Newton of Rhodesia, 
South Africa, and Peter Gavuzzi of South- 
ampton, England, hurried away to get 
some rest. Their total time for the 500-mi. 
course was 48 hr. 4 min., but they had 
been fresh enough to do the final lap of 
26 mi., in the fast time of 2 hr. 18 min. 
40 sec., 4 min. 50 sec. ahead of the U. S. 
team of Joie Ray and Johnny Salo. Mara- 
thon followers took due note of the vic- 
tory, recalling that small, wiry Gavuzzi 
had run two years ago in C. C. Pyle’s 
Bunion Derby and had done well enough. 
Arthur Newton’s neighbors in South Af- 
rica remember only vaguely why he started 
running. It was some grudge he had 
against the government. Kaffirs had been 
given holdings too near his farm. He pro- 
tested, but the government paid little 
attention. Through months of talking and 
brooding the thought of winning that case 
became a mania eating up all his other 
thoughts. By degrees it developed a corol- 
lary. He felt that to get the hearing he 
wanted he must attract attention, make 
himself famous by some remarkable ex- 
ploit or else hurt himself so badly and 
spectacularly that the British Government 
in South Africa and the whole world would 
listen when he told what a spectacular 
injustice had been inflicted upon him. 
Arthur Newton had never done any run- 
ning. He was 40o—already past the age 
for marathoners—yet the plan he decided 
on was to become the greatest runner in 
the world. One day he began to run 
around his farm. Round the fence he 
went, twice a day for as long as he could 
keep it up, in the morning and at 


night. The Kaffirs who had been al- 
owed too near stared at the thin, sweating 
man running clumsily in his farm clothes 
under the glaring sun. He sent to Durban 
for shoes and shorts. In two years his 
fame had gone beyond the district and his 
running had improved. Nobody laughed 
when he asked for timekeepers in an at- 
tempt to break a world’s record. Starting 
one hot July morning in 1923 from the 
Agricultural Show Grounds in Durban he 
broke the world’s record for 50 mi. in 5 hr. 
53 min. 5 sec. As soon as he had finished 
and found people gathered around him he 
began to talk about that matter of the 
Kaffirs. 

Arthur Newton ran 20 miles a day to 
keep training. He wore leather socks next 
his skin. Every hour he drank a half- 
pint glass of lemonade containing eight 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and cracked ice. Other records: 
London to Brighton—s hr. 53 min. 43 sec., 
1924; 100 mi. at Bulawayo, S. F.—14 hrs. 
43 min., 1927. 








Y 
Style Films 

“To eliminate guesswork and tradition 
from golf instruction,” the Professional 
Golfers’ Association hired a movie camera 
geared to take 3,200 pictures per second, 
sent it to Atlanta last week to photograph 
Robert Tyre (“Robot”) Jones Jr., world’s 
best golfer, making his shots. George 
Sargent, onetime P. G. A. president, super- 
intended the photographing. He said that 
pictures would also be taken of England's 
Joyce Wethered, foremost female stylist, 
and of graceful old Harry Vardon. The 
pictures will be distributed to P. G. A. 
members to teach them how to teach. 
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Who Won 

@ William (“Young”) Stribling (188 lb.) 
of Georgia: a fight (billed as “World's 
Heavyweight Championship”) with Phil 
Scott, 206-lb. Britisher; in the second 
round, by a knockout, after Scott had been 
down for three counts of nine in the first 
round; in Wimbledon stadium, England. 
@ Lady Margaret, chestnut mare owned 
by H. M. Gallup of Scarborough, N. Y.: 
the title of “Best U. S. Saddle Horse” at 
the Stamford, Conn., horse show. 

@ A fast, accurate U. S. Army team: the 
National Junior Polo championship, beat- 
ing Whippany River 17 to 7 in the final; 
at Rumson, N. J. 

@ John Lehman of Chicago, after tying, 
later defeating, Chick Evans for the quali- 
fying medal and after putting out last 
year’s champion Don Moe: the Western 
Amateur Golf championship at the Bev- 
erly Country Club, Chicago. 

@ The U. S. three-weapon fencing team: 
a match with the English team in London, 
25 points to 23, principally by winning 
four of the first five épée matches. 

@ Sam Shields, 24, and Anne Benoit, 21, 
Florida swimmers: first prizes ($500 and 
$150 respectively) in an around-Manhat- 
tan swimming race in typhoid-infested 
waters. Said Miss Benoit: “It’s the germs 
that had better be afraid.” 

@ The Uruguay soccer team: by 6 goals 
to 1, a semi-final match with Jugoslavia 
in the world’s soccer football champion- 
ship at Montevideo. Other finalists: the 
Argentine, which defeated the U. S. 6 to 1. 
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End of an Idealist 

Fortnight ago a tall, emaciated, shabby 
old man sat slumped in Cincinnati’s Union 
Station. He had fainted. The Travelers’ 
Aid agent roused him, asked if anything 
could be done for him. The old man 
slowly raised his grey head, looked long 
at the agent, said apologetically: “You 
would be very kind to notify Attorney 
Nicholas Klein. . . .” 

Mr. Klein, prosperous Cincinnati law- 
yer, hastened to the station, was less 
astounded to find his vagrant friend James 
Eads How there than to see him so de- 
crepit. They sped to the Klein home. A 
doctor was summoned. 

The doctor examined the gaunt old 
man. He knew something of his story: 

James Eads How was a stubborn ideal- 
ist. He believed in the “actual, practical 
brotherhood of man.” His family was 
rich. His grandfather was James Bu- 
chanan Eads, builder of the first bridge 
across the Mississippi at St. Louis, builder 
of the Mississippi jetties just below New 
Orleans. His father was James Flintham 
How, vice president and general manager 
of the Wabash Railroad. Young How en- 
tered Meadville Theological School, Uni- 
tarian institution at Meadville, Pa. Fellow 
students termed him eccentric, “crazy,” 
because he gave the poor his allowance, 
his possessions, everything but meagre 
necessities. He made his room a hermit- 
like cell. He wanted to live the life of 
Christ, he would say. He entered Harvard, 
where he played football and baseball. 
His mystic generosity continued. He zeal- 
ously tried to found a monastic order, The 
Brotherhood of the Daily Life. He 
dressed as a laborer and preached to mid- 
day crowds. The Brotherhood never mate- 
rialized. After Harvard he went to Oxford, 
joined George Bernard Shaw’s Fabian 
Society. After Oxford he studied medicine 
at Manhattan’s College of Physicians & 
Surgeons. Although he never received a 
medical degree, all hoboes whom he tried 
to befriend called him “Doc.” 

His love of a// mankind became concen- 
trated to a particular interest in wander- 
ing, jobless workmen. He stubbornly be- 
lieved that every vagrant could be per- 
suaded to work. Newspapers ridiculed 
him, exaggerated his wealth, called him 
the “millionaire hobo.” But his mother 
approved. When she died she willed him 
a half-million dollars, half in a trust, half 
to spend on his idealism. He spent all his 
money on his tramps. He financed the 
organization of the International Brother- 
hood Welfare Association, hobo “union.” 
He founded some 60 hobo colleges, sev- 
eral lodging houses. Bums attended meet- 
ings and classes for the food he dispensed, 
ridiculed him for his gullibility. He knew of 
the sneers, the contempt, but persevered 
undaunted with his benevolence. 

Unlike his mother, his wife, the one- 
time secretary whom he married when he 
was 50, disapproved of his life. Espe- 
cially was she provoked when he enter- 
tained his hobo wards in their parlor, 
cooked them mulligan which he, a vege- 
tarian, would not eat, in the fireplace. 
She left him two years ago, got her final 
divorce decree only a fortnight ago, now 





lives in Los Angeles, hopeless of getting 
a dower share in his inheritance. 

How’s long stubborn adherénce to a 
skimpy vegetable diet (a plate of pea 
soup was often his whole meal) was what 
made him faint in the Cincinnati station. 
The doctor who examined him in Lawyer 
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THE LATE JAMES EAps How 
He tried to live like Christ. 


Klein’s home diagnosed his condition as 
exhaustion caused by self-starvation. The 
Kleins fed their wandering friend (he used 
to mail the Klein children sticks of gum 
with a dime slipped under each wrapper), 
tried to put him to bed. He insisted on 
sleeping on a mattress, on the attic floor. 

Refreshed, he insisted he must go on 
from Cincinnati to Staunton, Va., Wood- 
row Wilson’s birthplace. He refused a 
Pullman ticket, made the hot trip in a day 
coach. At Staunton he collapsed, died of 
pneumonia which his starved body could 
not resist. 

His death made much newspaper copy. 
Reporters interviewed hoboes passing 
through their communities. Hobo “kings” 
bragged that they would carry on his 
work, that hoboes were hopping on freight 
trains for his funeral in Washington, that 
he was a good “stiff” (man). 

Washington police prepared for an in- 
flux of hoboes at the funeral last week 
in All Souls’ Unitarian Church (whence 
William Howard Taft was buried). After 
the services the body was to be cremated 
and sent on to the family home at St. 
Louis. Only one tramp, and he but a 
nominal one, was there—Harry W. Johan- 
nes Jr. of Baltimore, representing the 
idealistic International Brotherhood Wel- 
fare Association. He would not enter the 
church, remained outdoors, distributing 
copies of The Hobo News. 

The only funeral eulogy was a phrase 
from Matthew:—“I was an hungered and 
ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink”—spoken by the minister 
of All Souls’, Dr. Robert B. Day, the late 
idealist’s classmate at Meadville Theolog- 
ical School. 


Young Buddhists 

First in history was last week’s Pan- 
Pacific Congress of the Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association at Honolulu. 
Y. M. B. A. first created some 30 years 
ago, is the counterpart of the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. M. H. A. and Knights of Columbus. 
But far more serious than members of 
those associations are Young Buddhists in 
propagating their faith. At Honolulu they 
resolved to “interpret” Buddhism to 
Christian races, to prosecute Buddhist 
missionary work throughout the Occident. 

Of the Congress delegates, 45 were from 
the Hawaiian Islands (where Orientals 
outnumber Occidentals 4 to 1), 38 from 
Japan, eleven from the U. S., four from 
China, three from Korea, two from Can- 
ada, two from India, one from Siam, one 
from Java. 
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The Pope’s Week 

$2. Solicitous over Pope Pius XI’s re- 
cent indisposition (T1ME, July 7 et seq.), 
a Mrs. Margaret Browning of Manhattan 
wrote him a note and to it pinned a $2 
bill. The letter: “Please accept this $2 
bill as an offering for a mass, which Your 
Holiness will kindly celebrate for your 
health’s sake.” Last week His Holiness 
did as Mrs. Browning requested. 

Health. Revealed last week were these 
excerpts from a recent colloquy between 
His Holiness and Justice Victor James 
Dowling of New York: His Holiness: 
“How do I look? Do I look well? ... I 
cannot explain even to myself how it has 
been possible to spread such bad news 
about my ‘poor health.’ You can be sure it 
was not my fault if that information was 
so widespread. . . . Thanks be to God, I 
am feeling most well, and can do every- 
thing I set out to do. What more could a 
man ask? . . . I cannot slow down my au- 
diences. People come from every part of 
the world to see their common Father and 
receive his greeting and blessing. I can- 
not deprive them of this consolation which 
gives them so much pleasure, and can do 
good to so many souls.” 

Audiences Curtailed. However, the 
sultriness of Vatican City has caused His 
Holiness increasing physical distress. Last 
week, against his inclination, he at last 
heeded his counsellors, decided to curtail 
public audiences until autumn. For the 
balance of the hot season he will alternate 
receptions with one or two days of rest. 








. . pate 
Soul Business 

The business of professional evangelists 
has fallen off to such an extent that they 
now average only $3,000 a year. So, last 
week, reported the Rev. Charles Stelzle, 
onetime printing press machinist, long an 
investigator of sociological and religious 
problems, now a publicist. He had queried 
100 leading evangelists on their business. 
Thirty had quit because they no longer 
could make a living in the profession. 

Reasons given for the decline: “The 
sport craze,” “churchianity” instead of 
“christianity,” radios, motorcars, modern- 
ism in religion, expensive denominational 
programs, out-of-date evangelistic sermons 
and methods. The Far West provides al- 
most no soul business, the East very little 
Only region still reasonably profitable: 
the Mid-West. 
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4-SEASON CONVERTIBLE PRESIDENT ROADSTER 
Duplate safety glass side windows raise and lower as in closed cars. With top and windows 
raised, you have the snugness of a coupe. With top down windows serve as windshield 
wings. World champion 122 horsepower President Eight engine. Price $1950, at the 
factory, including six wire wheels and luggage grid. Bumpers and spare tires extra 
Actual unretouched photograph 
EF: b [ / 
V€e Wi Aa Ng You need not use the 
REE wheeling, latest of Studebaker’s silent as though there were no gears, 
many engineering advancements, We know you'll like this different car. 
bs takes half the fatiguing footwork out of You'll like the smart new beauty of its con- 
“ driving. Gone are the nervous strain and _ tours and appointments—its longer wheel- 
by physical strain of constant de-clutching— base and wider doors, seats and windows 
you shift between high and second at 40-50 —its slim, silvery radiator, Ovaloid head- 
miles an hour and never touch the clutch! lamps, and tiny parking lamps gleaming 
Here is the first car created, which a __ on its broad, sweeping fenders. You'll like 
woman can drive all day, yet leave serene the spirited speed of its 122 horsepower 
and fresh as when she entered it. It is | WorldChampion engine, and the indescrib- 
the first car literally to float along, in able thrill and thrift of free wheeling. Take 
gear and fully controlled, yet free and one and drive it — today! 
@ 
The World 
« 
Champion_ re S iden C 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 
CABIN LINER 





BIDS 
YOU 
SAIL 
AUG. | 
16TH. 


GREAT NEW 


BRITANNIC 


One trip westward to Americamanother 
bock again to Europe—and already the 
new Britannic hos a host of friends. 
Her White Star background helped— 
but the Britannic has made good 
strictly on her own. Easy to look at, be- 
couse of her graceful lines and curves. 
Easy to sail on by reason of excellent 
service. Hard to say goodbye to, for 
the days at sea pass quickly and with 
long-remembered pleasure. Luxury, 
service, cuisine ... the world’s largest 
Cabin liner has them all at truly mod- 
ercte rates. Wouldn't it be jolly to cross 


on her this Summer? Next sciling— | 


August 16—for Cobh (Queenstown) and 
Liverpool via Boston. Later sailings: 


September 13, October 11, November 8, | 
December 6. New Queen of the Cabin | 


Mammoths alternates in weekly service 


with her distinguished mates, Adriatic, | 


Baltic and Cedric. 
SOME OTHER BRITANNIC FACTS 


Tile swimming pool, deck tennis courts, | 
children’s playrooms, gymnasium, ver- | 


onda cafes, etc. ¥ ¥ Magnificent public 


cpartments... unusually spacious state- | 


rooms...Capacity for 1550 passengers 
in Cabin, Tourist Third Cabin and Third 
Class. ¥ ¥ Will make two 46-day Med- 


iterranean Cruises, sailing January 8 | 


ond February 26, 1931. 


erw0st OCLam ERVCE 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. | 


30 PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN THE U. S. AND | 
CANADA. W MAIN OFFICE: No. 1 BROADWAY, | 


N. ¥. W AUTHORIZED AGENTS EVERYWHERE 





ANABMALS 











Ogopogo 

Fortnight ago readers of the sedate New 
York Times were startled to read that 
one Roderick MacKenzie, Cariboo mem- 
ber of British Columbia’s legislature, had 
been overturned in his sailboat on Williams 
Lake by the wiggling of a fabulous mon- 
ster called the Ogopogo. British Columbia 
is a long way from Manhattan. Times 
readers were not worried lest the ogopogo 
appear in Long Island Sound or the Hud- 
son River. But New Yorkers are used to 
getting their strange animal stories under 
the dateline “Winsted, Conn.” This aw- 
ful thought occurred: Are the fabulous 
animals of Connecticut spreading over the 

| whole continent? 


Story-Teller Stone. Winsted, Conn. 
got on the map as Strange Animal Capital 
of the World some 25 years ago when a 
reporter named Louis Timothy Stone 
wired to the New York World: CHICKEN 
HAS TWO HEADS HOW MUCH. Next 
day the World editors received 100 words 
and a photograph of Winsted’s two-headed 
chicken. Story-Teller Stone followed up 
this success with many another story. 
Now, at 54, he is the affluent, ruddy- 
| cheeked managing editor of the Winsted 
| Citizen, correspondent for several other 
newspapers and the Associated Press. 

Best Stone Story: James Daley, hunter, 
sighted a-large buck deer in the woods 
near Winsted. About its neck he per- 
ceived a peculiar red contrivance not com- 
mon to deer. Puzzled, Hunter Daley took 
| careful aim, fired. The buck dropped. 
“Daley approached somewhat cautiously 
| and examined the animal. The buck was 
dead with a broken neck. From the deer’s 
neck he removed the red stripe—an auto- 
mobile inner tube. . . . The shot had ex- 
| ploded the inner tube and presumably 
broken the deer’s neck.” Investigation 
proved the owner of the inner tube to be 
a vacationer who, fortnight before, while 
| repairing a flat tire, had been attacked by 





| a deer, had thrown the tube in defense, 
| landing it around the deer’s neck. 

Other Stone Stories: An unselfish par- 
tridge, seeing the chagrin of an unsuc- 
cessful hunter upon his return home, broke 
its own neck, fell dead in front of the 
hunter’s home. A porcupine named Al- 
bino spiked apples with its quills, carried 
them to the cider mill. A hen after thaw- 
ing out the water spigot on cold mornings 
by sitting on it, turned it on, drank. A 
Maltese cat, with a harelip, whistled ““Yan- 
kee Doodle.” A cold cow gave ice cream. 
Jim, Pete and Dick, trout, were fed New 
Year’s dinner with a silver spoon. 

Copycat Mortison. Early this year it 
seemed Winsted’s animals might be 
spreading when from Waterbury, Conn. 
were reported some chicks which had 
_ hatched out in fur instead of feathers. 
| Investigation proved this to be the work 
of a copycat, however, not a real migra- 
tion of fabulous fauna. One Louis Mor- 
tison, reporter for the Waterbury Repub- 
lican, apparently thought he could obtain 
for Waterbury the same sort of publicity 
that Stone’s stories had brought Winsted. 
He named the hero of all his stories Lester 
| Green. His stories have received fair but 


not great circulation, some of them being 
rather dull. Last week, for example, Les- 
ter Green, to save spraying, grafted on his 
apple tree an insect-catching plant. 

Best Mortison Story: A large snapping 
turtle having lost its shell in an automo- 
bile accident learned to wear becomingly a 
cement shell made by Mr. Green. Through 
gratitude, the turtle came to live with Mr. 
Green, to serve him as a ratter. 

Ogopogos. In the case of British Co- 
lumbia’s ogopogos, there appeared to be 
neither an ingenious Stone nor a Copycat 
Mortison. For many years, clear-sighted 
Indians living on the shores of Williams 
and Okanagan Lakes have reported the 
appearance of a large lake-serpent. Not 
so quick-eyed, white men did not discover 
it until four years ago. Those who know 














Louis TimotHyY STONE 
. obliging partridge, whistling cat. 


describe the animal as being a gentle 
monster 30 ft. long, with harmless vege- 
tarian habits. It has the peaceful face 
of a sheep, the head of a bulldog. It pro- 
pels its long brownish-green body through 
the water by four flippers, occasionally 
rearing its great head like a gigantic water 
snake. Most northwestern newsmen 
decline to believe in its existence but admit 
that any British Columbian monster which 
can get itself reported in the New York 
Times must be stimulating to the resort 
trade. 





o— 
Trout Hog 
In Woodbury, Vt., one William Pickett 
was apprehended in possession of 60 


fingerling trout (legal limit: 25 fish at 
least 6 in. long). His sentence, passed last 


a 
Cat Swinger 
In Manhattan last week, one Charles 
Bronowitz, longshoreman, had some 
drinks, caught a cat by the tail, swung 
it around his head a dozen times, let it 
fly, knocking down a woman. His sen- 
tence: 15 days in gaol. 
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You can have the advantages of Ethyl 
for only about $1.50 a month more 
than you now pay for regular gas- 
oline, And one of those advantages is 
economy.Ethylhelps saverepair bills. 









i 
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Little cars . . big cars, 


cars of every kind run better on 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


WHEN ETHYL was _ introduced 
four years ago, its first users were 
mostly owners of larger, more expen- 
sive cars—people accustomed to 
buying a premium fuel. Today the 
friends of Ethyl represent a cross 
section of motordom and include 
millions of owners of modest cars 
who find Ethy] both an economy and 
a means of better performance. 

For Ethyl is more than gasoline. 
It is good gasoline made better by 
the addition of Ethyl fluid, the anti- 


knock ingredient which develops all 


of an engine’s power and helps save 
in repair bills and depreciation. 

So effective is Ethyl fluid that the 
oil companies which make three- 
quarters of all the gasoline used in 
the United States and Canada now 
mix it with gasoline to form Ethyl 
Gasoline. On sale at pumps bearing 
the emblem shown at the right. 

Whatever the size, age or the 
make of your car, you’ll find it both 
enjoyable and economical to use 


Ethyl. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 


Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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Wherever you drive—whatever the 
oil company’s name or brand asso- 
ciated with it—any pump bearing 
the Ethyl emblem represents qual- 
ity gasoline of anti-knock rating 
sufficiently high to “knock out that 
*knock’” in cars of ordinary com- 
pression and to develop the addi- 
tional power of the new high-com- 
pression models 


“+ 4= fa 





lus ETHYL -quah ETHYL 
FLUID GASOLINE 





The active ingredient used in Ethyl 
fluid is lead. 
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Around 


the 


World 


YOUR OWN WAY! 





You'll find the thrill of something new in 
Australia... land of the “Never-Never” 
. . « where vast ranches stretch out into 
impenetrable bush... country of mon- 
strous and beautiful flowers, trees and 
ferns... of vivid birds with poignant 
liquid notes... of incredible animals 
. « » kangaroo, bandicoot, and platypus. 
See Sydney, gay sophisticated metropolis 
of the Antipodes... beautiful 
Melbourne, the Boston of Australia... 
visit the superb Blue Mountains... the 


subterranean fairyland of Jenolan Caves | 


. .. swim in the sapphire water of Manly. 


This and much more, through many 
lands in a mood of care-free leisure . . . 
stopping where you will... resuming 
your journey when you will... unfet- 
tered by timetables and sailing dates. 


Easily possible now are these please- 
yourself Cruise-Tours. The co-operation 
of Cunard and N. Y. K. Line, Japan 
Mail, links two of the world’s foremost 
steamship companies in a globe-encircling 
chain offering unlimited flexibility in 
Independent World Travel. 

Fare as low as $993. 


Literature on Request to Your Local Agent 
or Tour Department 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


N. Y. K. LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 
10 Bridge St., or 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


George Bernard Shaw (74 last week) 
was asked if he was the tall, bearded man 
seen riding behind Col. Thomas Edward 
(Revolt in the Desert) Lawrence. Said 
he: “Good Heavens, man, I’ve got a 
perfectly good motorcycle of my own. 

. I’ve never ridden pillion in my life, 
though I shouldn’t mind doing so in the 
ordinary way. But Lawrence’s machine 
is such a great brute of a thing and he goes 
so fast I doubt whether I could hold on. 
Probably I'd be left sitting in the road!” 

Max Schmeling, world’s champion 
heavyweight fighter, driving a fast motor- 
boat alone on Scharmiitzelsee (large lake 
184 mi. from Berlin) dove off just before 
the boat sank, shed his overcoat, leather 
jacket and boots while swimming, was 
rescued, exhausted, after 30 min. 











Ralph Ince, cineman, trolling for sea 
bass 18 mi. offshore from Santa Monica, 
Calif., yanked his line to free it from a 
kelp bed, fell to the deck in agony. The 
line had whipped back over his head, em- 
bedded the three-inch fish-hook in the base 
of his skull. Asa Yoelson (“Al Jolson”), 
mammy singer, stood by in his fast motor- 





boat, sped Ince ashore to a hospital. 








Cinemactor Rex Lease paid a $50 fine 
at Malibu Beach, Calif. for punching the 


| eye of Vivian Duncan, dancer. His plea: 


self-defense. Her charge: he took the 
keys to her car, advanced. 
Oo— 

Dugald B. Dewar, Portland (Me.) 
broker, unsuccessful Wet candidate in 
June for the Republican senatorial nomina- 








tion, was arrested in South Portland for 
driving while intoxicated. Sentence: 60 
days (out on $1,000 bail). 
—~<~ 
Smedley Darlington Butler Jr., 


son of the famed, gimlet-eyed Brig.-Gen- 


| eral of Marines, was arrested for motoring 





65 m. p. h. through Salem, N. J., fined $10 
by Justice of the Peace Elizabeth Smith. 


——— 
Col. Robert Todd Oliver, 63. of Phila- 
delphia, bemedalled chief of the U. S. 


Army dental corps, instructor of military 
tactics and dental science at the University 
of Pennsylvania took office as President 
of the American Dental Association; suc- 
ceeding Dr. R. Boyd Bogle of Nashville, 
Tenn.; preceding President-elect Dr. Mar- 
tin Dewey of Manhattan; at the associa- 
tion’s Denver convention. 


—@ 


Arthur W. Cutten, Chicago grain & 
stock tycoon, caught the last of the nine 
bandits who eight years ago looted his 
Downers Grove., Ill. home, left him 
smothering in a basement vault. Simon 
Rosenberg was the eighth to be captured 
(Tre, April 14). Last week, his brother, 
Caspar surrendered himself in Wheaton, 
Ill. Said he: “I’ve been hunted long 
enough. I am innocent and prepared to 





prove it. I can’t go on any longer, always 
hiding. Cutten wins.” 


—_ —— 

David Belasco submitted himself to a 
77th birthday interview in Atlantic City. 
Excerpt: “I have sought out the drama 
of life in all its phases, sordid, joyous, 
tragic....I1 said to my friend Dr. 
Brigham, in San Francisco: ‘Will you let 
me come to your next lecture?’ He agreed. 
There in the centre of the operating 
amphitheatre, lay the body. My profes- 
sional friend withdrew the sheet. It was 
the face of a girl, and I all but fainted. 

“Tt was the sweetheart of one of my 
best friends, who had been false to her. 








© International 
Davip BELASCO 


“The greatest thing that has ever 
happened to me.” 


She had died by her own hand, nameless 
and friendless, and been brought here, an 
anatomical lesson. 

“To point his lecture Dr. Brigham cut 
out her heart. Seeing me weak and pale, 
he dismissed the students. ‘You too, had 
better go,’ he said. I said, ‘Will you let 
me remain here alone with this heart?’ 
He agreed. Attendants removed the body, 
and I stayed, watching, alone, this symbol 
of human emotions that I had known had 
run the gamut of joy and sorrow. 

“T had seen that girl clasp her lover— 
my friend—with Madonna-like joy. I had 
seen her claw the face of him with her 
nails because of his faithlessness. And I 
looked and wondered and wept. It is the 
greatest thing that has ever happened to 
me. 





—} 

North Dakota’s Episcopal Bishop John 
Poyntz Tyler had an appeal from a tall, 
well-mannered young man with a coupé, 
set him on his way to Chicago with $2, 
a tankful of gasoline. When clergymen 
began writing to the Bishop from South 
Dakota, Kansas, Oklahoma that they had 
been glad to help his “son” he issued a 
warning through The Churchman that his 
three sons were all accounted for, none 
traveling. 
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IN REACH 

OF YOUR 

VOICE — 
ALWAYS 


Glo have full control of his busi- 


ness an executive must be able to 
keep in constant touch with every 
department and every process. 


Strowger P-A-X enables him to 
do this with the greatest possible con- 
venience. The P-A-X telephone places him within easy talking distance 
of every one of his associates and subordinates. He can issue instruct- 
ions, secure information and guide routines—rapidly, accurately, smoothly. 





The executives of America’s leading business enterprises (more than 
two thousand of them) daily depend on Strowger P-A-X for saving time 
and improving supervision efficiency. They find that with its use there 
is no tendency to delay decisions, to postpone action, or to wait for in- 





formation. Matters are settled instantly because every interior business 
activity is literally at their finger tips. 


In answer to the modern vogue for 


To those executives who find that their business has a tendency to color the popular Monophone may 
get out of hand, we suggest that they permit us to place the facts re- now be had, not only in black, but 
. hk es also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
garding Strowger P-A-X before them. No organization is too large, few lhado ck cclid coleced euathetic vecine 
are too small, to profit by its use. with chromium or gold plated fittings. 


Write for Bulletin 1026. 


STROWSERSSUTOMAT 


DIAL SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X) 

Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Systems (for Theatres) Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
Railway Communication Equipment 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signa! Accessories 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES— Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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a prevails” 
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w like a bugle call” 





(0)... RE the great 


St. Lawrence widens towards the sea, 
and the Laurentian ranges shoulder 
their way to the water’s edge, lies 
Murray Bay—Canada’s most fash- 
High on a 
cliff overlooking the flood of blue 
stands the Manoir Ricueuiev. It 


ionable summer resort. 


fits into its green background as 
harmoniously and with the grace of 
some Old-World manor house Jord- 


ing it over a vast domain. 


GOLF... Above All / 


Dispensing hospitality and entertain- 
ment upon a lavish scale, it offers its 
guests every sport that summer can sSug- 
gest. A famouseighteen hole golf course 
laid upon the crest of a mountain; alarge 
outdoor swimming pool; e-fout-cas ten- 
nis courts; well-trained saddle horses— 
all these are at your disposal. Besides, 
you are living in the heart of romantic 
French Canada, where mountain and 
sea air mingle to form the perfect elixir 


‘ f life. 


For illustrated booklet and all particulars, 
apply your Tourist Agent or 


CANADA 
STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQ. - MONTREAL 


J.J. DALY, 306, 535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. Murray Hill 3866-7-8 
MR862 





RICHELIEU 


“A rare old-fashioned 
hospitality 


MURRAY BAY 
P.9. CANADA 
“The air stirs the blood 


TIME 


Helen Jacobs, second-ranking U. S. | 
woman tennis player, on doctors’ orders 
| withdrew from all tournaments for one 


year. Cause: heart strain. 


a ——— 


four years ago, is now a swimming in- 
structor (with EDERLE lettered on the 
back of her suit) at a pool in Rye, N. Y. 
Said she last week: “It wasn’t worth 
while. I’m not sorry I did it. Only—if 














GERTRUDE EDERLE 


“Sometimes at dances the orchestra 


plays x 


I'd known how it was going to be, that I'd 
lose my hearing—I don’t think I’d have 
done it. I did earn about $150,000 in 
vaudeville but I got less than $50,000 of 


| it myself. .. . But sometimes at dances 


the orchestra plays ‘Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart,’ the song I kept humming 
when I was in the channel. . oe 


ee 


Sir Oliver Lodge, British scientist- 
spiritualist, addressed the U. S. by radio 
from London. Excerpts: “Undoubtedly 
you have high aspiration. The utterances 
of your statesmen are already an exam- 
ple to the rest of the world. The time 
will come when you decide to live up to 
them. The time will come when you are 
trusted. . . . Ultimately, I believe, in due 
time, the police force of the world will be 
in the hands of America.” 


*While she swam the channel (Time, Aug. 16, 
1926), her father, Brooklyn butcher, enheart- 
ened her by having the band in his tug play 
The Star-Spaigled Banner, Ves, We HAVE No 

| Bananas, Barney Google... . 


Gertrude Ederle, channel swimmer 
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Originated by 
Geo. H. Wheary 










































A NEW 


WHEARY 


LUGGAGE 
INVENTION 


for Women 


foremost inventor of mod- 

ernized luggage, provides for 
every travel need of the modern 
woman. Ingenious Dress-Holder 
packs 6 to 10 dresses without 
wrinkles. Ample space, also, for 
shoes, hats, lingerie, toilet arti- 
cles, etc. Most ingenious travel 
case you’ve seen—and the most 
practical. The Dress-Holder not 
only protects dresses enroute but 
allows you to get at articles in 
body of case without mussing 
your dresses. Four practical sizes; 
variety of covering materials, in- 
cluding fine domestic and im- 
ported leathers. $10 to $100, at 
most better shops and stores. 


A HELPFUL BOOKLET 
describing modernized luggage 
will be sent you on request. 


I: Aviatrix, Geo. H. Wheary, 


Wheary Trunk 
Company 
1515 16th Street 
Racine, Wis. 
295 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 












They 
may be rented for a nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States have access to a 
large collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print, 
strange end curious books; limited, privately- 
printed editions, interesting translations and ex- 
traordinary new books. Please state occupation 
or profession when writing for information and 
lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, Dept. J-2, New York City 
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The screech of 
the fire siren 


latall exotica atl Ge 





Correct 
PROTECTION 
against 


FIRE 






For 85 years American-LaFrance has 
held undisputed leadership . . . 90 
percent of America’s communities 
are LaFrance equipped. 

LaFrance 1930 apparatus embodies 
sweeping advances ... years ahead of 
their time. It minimizes the gamble 
with fire. 

Every citizen should know all about 
LaFrance modern fire-fighting. Ask 
us to send some highly interesting, 
informative publications . . . free, of 
course, 

AMERICAN-LA FRANCE AND 
FOAMITE CORPORATION 
Dept. Q8 Elmira, New York 


I. a great sight. 
Screeching, careening along ... all 
action, bustle, business. 

But what sort of equipment have 
you... the taxpayer ... given these 
staunch fellows to fight fire... the 
hardest foe of all? 

The few thousand dollars that 
modern LaFrance apparatus would 
cost your community could be de- 
voured time and again in a single, 
sizable fire. 

Form a fire-committee of your 
citizen-friends. Look at your fire ap- 
paratus. Talk to the chief. He’ll show 
you in a minute that the quickest 
way to save money and save lives is 
by having all citizens back up the 
movement to put 1930 LaFrance 
fire-fighting apparatus between them 


and destruction. 


LA FRANCE” FOAMITE 
PROTECTION 


BAW EN CEMEE RIA G S-E:RV «i 


AGAINST FIRE 
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Mark these modern minutes 
with Electricity! 


WHEN you forget to wind the family 
alarm clock—aend you all oversleep. 
W hen no two other clocks agree—and 
breakfasts are bolted —and trains are 
missed. . . . Then it’s time to invest in 
a Telechron* Electric Timekeeper! 
A Telechron Clock never forgets! 
It tells time of day correctly, and 
quietly. Just plug it into the electric 
outlet. It is driven directly by impulses 
of alternating current which are con- 
trolled, in turn, by means of a Tele- 
chron Master Clock in the power 
house. It ends all uncertainty about 
time. It requires no winding, oiling, 
cleaning or regulating. It costs less than 
a street-car fare a month to operate. 


Telechron Timekeepers, in beauty 
of design, will agree with your own 
good taste. See the newest models. 
For wall or mantel, desk or dressing- 
table. For every room in the home. 
With alarms, with illuminated dials. 

You'll find Telechron Clocks at- 
tractively displayed by a dealer near 
you. He's listed under ” Telechron” 
in your classified telephone directory. 
His prices range from $9.75 to $55. 
Warren Telechron Company, Ash- 
land, Mass. In Canada, Canadian 
General Electric Company, Toronto. 

The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
manufactures grandfather's clocks and chiming clocks 


of all kinds, equipped with Telechron motors, at prices 
ranging up to $1200. 


%* Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in the United States Patent Office, of the Warren Telechron Co. 





No. 355— Bakelite case. Walnut color. $9.95 


No. 524— Gothic design. Mahogany cose. $25 


Telechron 





EDUCATION 





| At Brussels 


| higher grades. 


When the Twelfth International Con- 
gress of Secondary Education finished 
sessions at Brussels last week many a new 
plan for bettering educational systems had 
been mulled over, debated. Principal de- 
fects noted in present systems: 1) Most 
secondary school pupils are overworked; 
2) Children of rich parents are taught by 
invidious, though unconscious, example 
that anything can be had without work; 
3) There has been not enough emphasis 
on self-culture, too much on piecemeal 
amassing of practically valueless facts. 

Remedies suggested: Classes should 
have not more than 30 pupils. Instruction- 
periods in the school week should be lim- 
ited to 24 hours, the remainder devoted to 
encouraging pupils to a voluntary interest 
in literature, the arts, general culture. 
Children mentally or physically un- 
equipped should never be allowed to enter 
Compulsory game-playing 


| outside of school hours should be dis- 








| zoology at 


couraged. 





| At Geneva 


On a bench in the lobby of the League 
of Nations building at Geneva last week 
sat Albert Einstein, pulling on his unlit 
pipe, deep in conversation with his long- 
time friend Maris Sklodowska Curie, dis- 
coverer of radium. Elsewhere in the 
lobby and round about the town was 
many another famed savant: Paul Pain- 
levé, several times French Prime Minis- 
ter; Nicolas Titulescu, Rumanian Min- 
ister to London; Professor Alfredo Rocco, 
Italy’s Minister of Justice; Sir Jagadis 


| Chandra Bose, Indian bio-physicist; Pro- 


fessor Akitu Tanakadate of Tokyo’s Im- 
perial University, foremost advocate of 
exchanging the 53,000 Chinese dialect 
characters used in Japan for the simpler 
Roman alphabet; Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray of Oxford, famed Greek scholar; Ver- 
non Lyman Kellogg, secretary of the Na- 
tional Research Council of the U. S.; 
Kristine Elisabeth Bonnevie, professor of 
Osio University. Professor 
Bonnevie was the only woman besides 
Mme Curie to attend as a delegate the 


| conference for which the savants had all 





| come to Geneva, re-organization meeting 


of the League’s Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation. 

Secondary purpose of the committee was 
to consider means of improving elemen- 
tary schools throughout the world. Fore- 
most in urging investigations was Pro- 
fessor Einstein. Children, said he, must 


| be taught the community of all phases of 


| life. Savants, too, he added. 


It was sur- 


| prising to him how far apart wise men’s 


work can lead them. He, Albert Einstein, 
for example, may be a mathematician and 
a physicist, but he knows pitifully little 
about chemistry. “The intellectuals al- 
ways have microscopes before their eyes,” 
he said, with a laugh. He declined to 
talk about his own latest theory. “i 
think,” said he, “it is more interesting 
[than his previous work]. But maybe 
people will think I am a fool when they 
read it.” 


sn Ss 
Cedi 
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PRODUCTS OF THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 
- - - - FOR THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 


Super-refractories that resist heat. Extremely high tempera- 
tures — 3000° F.— are required in modern industrial labora- 
tories and in the production of rare metals and alloys... 
In the electric furnaces that create these temperatures there must 
be super-refractories—Alundum tubes, cores and muffles. 


Thus the Norton product trade-marked “Alundum,” also a 


creation of the electric furnace, is performing successfully an NORTON COMPANY 
important work in fields aside from grinding. WORCESTER, MASS. 

















GRINDING bi chin GRINDING and LAPPING MACHINES, ABRASIVES FOR POLISHING, _ 












































































































































PULPSTONES, REFRACTORIES, POROUS PLATES, FLOOR and STAIR TILES, ABRASIVE AGGREGATE. | 
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Toscanini at Bayreuth 

In the wings a substitute tenor (Lauritz 
Melchior) fidgeted, waiting to take over 
the title-réle should sick Tenor Sigmund 
Pilinsky collapse. On the dais, the back 
of Conductor Arturo Toscanini’s mind 
held worry for his wife, in the hospital all 
week with a broken leg. Frau Cosima was 
dead. Son Siegfried had pneumonia. 
Nearest of kin to great Wilhelm Richard 
Wagner, in charge of this first evening of 
the 1930 Bayreuth festival was Siegfried’s 
anxious wife Yet despite all difficulties 
Tannhduser soared sonorously, sublimely 
to its final great choral of pity and pardon. 
When it was ended critics outdid one 
another in hailing the performance as the 
most brilliant Bayreuth opening in years 

For Toscanini it was a great night, his 
Bayreuth début. To his presence—perhaps 
his last engagement as an opera conductor 
—was ascribed an early sell-out of admis- 
sions for the whole season. He is conduct- 
ing all five Tannhduser performances, the 
three of Tristan. Before him no South 
European had held the conductor’s wand 
at the Festspielhaus. Thus to him had 
fallen the honor of bringing true Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s words of long ago to Wagner: 
“We must ‘Mediterraneanize’ music.” 

Tannhduser had not been given in Bay- 
reuth in 25 years. It was an equally long 
time since Toscanini had conducted it. 
After each act (and at following per- 
formances) the great audience cheered 
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© Keystone 
SIEGFRIED WAGNER 


Where Siegfried’s sword hung, ducklings 
quack, 


tempestuously, threw hats, stamped, ap- 
plauded, called for conductor and cast. 
But they called vainly. There are no 
curtain calJs at Bayreuth. 

Oldtime Festival-goers noted many a 
change that had come to the Festspielhaus 





a 
Spasms? 


WHEN GENTLE AUGUST SENDS 
YOU INTO HAY FEVER SPASMS...» 
AND YOU'RE IN A BAD WAY FOR A 
GOOD SMOKE.+.+TRY THAT MUCH- 
DISCUSSED CIGARETTE . + « WHICH 


SHOWS THE SERENE WAY TO OLD- 
FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT 


o 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


e 


SPUD CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20- 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., 





LOUISVILLE, KY, 


and vicinity since the last festival (1928). 
Modernity has encroached on the Sacred 
Hill. A new office building of severe 
modern design rears beside the peaceful 
slope. A post office and police station have 
been erected to the left of the Festspiel- 
haus, whose lawns, traditionally unkempt, 
have been carefully trimmed. Geometric 
flower beds sharpen the contrast to the 
former natural wilderness of the scene. 
Across the road the iron sword of Sieg- 
fried, Nothung, no longer flaunts its mis- 
interpretation of a Wagnerian passage, 
placed there in Wartime. Sword and in- 
scription have been removed. At the Villa 
Wahnfried, the end of the reign of the 
inexorable Cosima is signalized by flowers 
on the window ledge, the removal of iron 
bars from the windows. A brood of ducks 
quacks unmusically in a new and ornate 
marble pond. 





Coates’s “Hairy Ape” 

Back to the U. S. for his third season 
as guest conductor of Manhattan’s Sta- 
dium Concerts last week came Albert 
Coates, conductor of London’s Symphony. 
With him he brought Launcelot, his new 
symphony based on Arthurian legend. 
When questioned about it, Composer 
Coates answered newsmen brusquely, told 
them Launcelot was romantic in concep- 
tion—therefore in the tradition of all true 
opera—that he had little sympathy with 
jazz, cacophony, dissonances, or other 
“modernistic” effects. Yes, he had been 
conducting in London, Berlin, Paris the 
past year; he was pleased with the recep- 
tion of his one-act opera Samuel Pepys in 
Munich; his new opera Asshurbanipal is 
scheduled for Berlin next season. He will 
go to Russia in November for two months 
as director of the Moscow Opera. If he 
likes it there, he may stay permanently. 

Then Conductor Coates began talking 
impetuously of something that was evi- 
dently of greatest importance and interest 
to him. He had seen Playwright Eugene 
O'Neill, had secured permission to put 
The Hairy Ape into operatic form. But 
the permission was only the first small 
step: “In composing music one cannot 
work as in a factory. The producing 
comes only after one has become the thing 
itself. I will have to live The Hairy Ape 
for perhaps a year before I'll be compe- 
tent to write music which will be com- 
parable to the text. 

In spite of his distrust of and distaste 
for jazz he admitted there will probably 
be such themes and variations in his treat- 
ment of O’Neill’s coal-hole drama. 

San Mateo. Meanwhile towards Cali- 
fornia sped Willem van Hoogstraten who 
had conducted with varying success 
through the first 21 days of the Manhat- 
tan Stadium’s eight weeks. In the Wood- 
land Theatre at Hillsborough he will be 
the fourth guest conductor of San Mateo’s 
summer series, given under the aegis of 
California’s Fleishhackers, Crockers, Arms- 
bys, McNears, and Amadeo Peter Gian- 
nini. Before Conductor van Hoogstraten, 
Gaetano Merola, Maestro Bernardino 
Molinari, Artur Rodzinski conducted this 
year at San Mateo. Following him will 
be ©. Fernandez Arbos, for 25 years con- 
ductor of Madrid’s Symphony. Conductor 
van Hoogstraten will lead twice at San 
Mateo, twice at San Francisco. 
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112 YEARS 


OF TROPIC-USE AND TIME-ABUSE 
eee THIS WROUGHT-IRON ENGINE 
STILL STANDS ON THE COAST OF HAITI 


ON THE southern coast of Haiti, in the 
ruins of an abandoned sugar mill, the 
engine built in 1818 still stands, intact 
and showing no signs of corrosion 
except slight surface effects. Its pres- 
ervation is so remarkable that an offi- 
cial photograph for permanent records 
has been made by the Public Works 
Administration of Haiti, which is ad- 
ministered by Officers of the Corps of 
Civil Engineers of the U. S. Navy. 

The Vital Element—iron silicate— 
is responsible for the century-old pres- 
ervation of this engine. Uniform dis- 
tribution of iron silicate throughout 
the metal, by puddling and rolling — 
250,000 and more effective corrosion 
obstacles to the square inch—is an ex- 
clusive characteristic of wrought-iron. 

Modern recognition of the advan- 
tages of genuine wrought-iron has 
stimulated the whole industry in 
efforts to increase production to meet 
demand. Revival of its acceptance 
has been world-wide. As wrought- 
iron is the designate of a superior 
product, “Byers” imprinted in the 
metal is assurance of the best in 
wrought-iron, 

Whatever the requirements in pipe 
—for business building, residence or 
industry —the use of Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe at installation 
simplifies the pipe-problem. No pipe 
of cheaper price can compare with it 
for service, protection and durability. 
Demand Byers Genuine Wrought- 
Iron Pipe. Look for the Spiral Stripe! 
Write for our booklet, 


Element.” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In modern sugar refineries, Byers Genuine Wrought- 


Iron Pipe is used for many important services 


“The Vital ™ 


BYERS "3" 


AN INVESTMENT—NOT 


zim 


AN 


PIPE 


OUTLAY 
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. = says — 
“HERE'S A UNIQUE SUMMER SERVICE, 
PLUS ALL YEAR *ROUND ECONOMY” 


‘COME of my business acquaintances seem to dread the calendar's an- 

nouncement that the vacation season, with its absent secretaries, is just 
cround the corner,” says Mr. Thevenet. “But | tell them about the Dictaphone 
‘Vacation Rescue Service,’ and remind them that if they used the Dictaphone 
system in their offices it would be a simple matter for the Dictaphone Em- 
ployment Bureau to furnish capable, experienced Dictaphone secretaries and 


operators — almost on a moment's notice. 


“And | tell them, too, about the Dictaphone’s year ‘round economy; how 
this efficient dictating machine changes overhead to profit — pays for itself 
over and over. But they'll never appreciate the greatest Dictaphone economy 
of oll — INCREASED ACCOMPLISHMENT —till they've tried it themselves.” 





Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
206 T Graybar Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


The time-saving coupon will bring a Dictaphone to your desk without obli- dn Ganeies 99 Odchatin @., Gesnate. 


gation. Discover for yourself just how much the Dictaphone can do for you. 


DICTAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
mekers of Dictating Machines end Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


Your Vacation Secretary Service interests me. 
So does Dictaphone convenience and econ- 
omy. Tell me more about all three. 


Name 





Address 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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_BUSINESS &@ FINANCE _ 





Amazing Amoskeag 


To the 10,000 New Englanders who 
work in the great Amoskeag cotton, wool 
and rayon mills at Manchester, N. H., 
came last week two welcome announce- 
ments: 1) All disputes about last winter’s 
5% bonus have been adjusted; 2) The 
company will assume responsibility for its 
employes’ deposits in the $11,000,000 
Merrimac River Savings Bank which re- 
cently closed its doors (Time, June 23). 

It was amazing, not that the bonus dis- 
pute should be settled, but that a bonus 
should be paid at all. For many years 





International 


FREDERICK CHRISTOPHER DUMAINE 
He saved on bicycles, on license plates. 


New England textiles have been notori- 
ously ailing, unable to compete with cheap 
labor in Southern mills. Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Co., largest maker of cotton 
cloth in the world, is the century-old giant 
of the industry. In 1928 it lost more than 
$1,500,000. In 1929 it earned well over 
$1,500,000. Those who know Amoskeag 
agree that credit goes to one man: Fred- 
erick Christopher Dumaine, who at 64 is 
treasurer of Amoskeag.* 

“Some of the owners of this property 
are getting alarmed and urging us to dis- 
continue before all the money is lost. 
That’s an easy suggestion. Thus 
Treasurer Dumaine in an after-dinner 
speech in February 1929, when Amoskeag 
first learned of her $1,500,000 deficit. He 
did not accept the easy way. “I am ready,” 
he said, “to do all possible, institute every 
economy, shoulder every responsibility and 
stand every criticism, to carry on.” 

Treasurer Dumaine, onetime mill boy, 
has been called “a past master in New 
England economy.’ His economies at 
Amoskeag were heroic. Amoskeag mes- 
senger boys now furnish their own bi- 
cycles; Amoskeag trucks, all except three, 
stay inside the plant walls to avoid the 
necessity for license plates. With costs 
at the rockiest of rock bottoms, Treas- 


*To New England textile companies, the 
Treasurer is as the President is to most com- 
panies 


urer Dumaine has also modernized pro- 
duction and selling. The new rayon mill 
turned out 800,000 lb. of rayon last year. 
Not without opposition has Treasurer 
Dumaine set Amoskeag on its feet again. 
Employes have grumbled against his rigid 
economies, as when last March the print- 
cloth workers voted 4-to-1 against accept- 
ing a 10% wage cut so that Amoskeag 
could get a big printcloth order. 


> 








Deals & Developments 


Cotton Belt. Running from St. Louis 
to Fort Worth is the 1,700-mi. St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway, better known as 
the Cotton Belt. Last week it became 
known that Southern Pacific Co, has 
bought a big interest in Cotton Belt, has 
options on enough stock to give it control. 
Previously, Leonor Fresnel Loree had tried 
to join the Cotton Belt, Kansas City 
Southern, Missouri-Kansas-Texas and link 
them with his Eastern interests (Delaware 
& Hudson) but was frustrated by the 
I. C. C. Southern Pacific, too, will have 
trouble absorbing Cotton Belt. The 
I. C. C.’s great consolidation plan assigns 
Cotton Belt to Illinois Central. 

Guggenheim Expansion. “I am 
pleased to inform you,” said the Chairman 
of England’s Mining Trust, Ltd. last week, 
“that arrangements have been concluded 
under which American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. |‘“Smelters’| has acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in this company.” Rea- 
sons for this pleasure were explained as: 
1) Smelters has provided capital for 
extensive development of Mt. Isa, tre- 
mendous Australian lead deposit discov- 
ered in 1923, owned by Mining Trust; 2) 
Smelters has also provided capital for 
Mining Trust’s new silver-lead bullion re- 
finery; 3) Smelters will place its techni- 
cians at Mining Trust’s disposal. 

In this move of Smelters is seen a con- 
tinuation of the expansion which has 
brought the company mines in Peru, 
Mexico, Newfoundland. Mining Trust 
also has holdings in Rhodesian coppers, a 
field which Smelters has long tried to 
enter. To Mining Trust’s board went none 
of Smelters’ four Guggenheims but, in- 
stead, Engineer Preston Locke. Vice 
President Harry Adelbert Guess of Smelt- 
ers assumed a similar position in Mining 
Trust. 

General Motors. Balance sheet rather 
than income statement cheered General 
Motors stockholders last week. Earnings 
for the second quarter were $53,386,000; 
first half, $98,355,000o—a poor showing 
against $89,949,000 and $151,860,000 last 
year. Quick assets, however, were up 
$48,342,000 to $175,693,000 since Dec. 31. 
Inventories at the end of 1929 were less 
than 50% of current assets. Inspired by 
these figures, an old stockmarket phrase 
was again current last week: “Important 
accumulation of General Motors by Wil- 
mington and Detroit interests.” 

Paramount. Paramount Publix Corp., 
until recently Paramount Famous Lasky 
Corp., reported $8,434,000 in the first 
half against $5.130,000—a gain of 65%. 

Middle West Utilities. For the year 
ending June 30, Samuel Insull’s potent 


Middle West Utilities Co. last week an- 
nounced net earnings of $33,645,000, 39% 
better than the corresponding period of 
1928-29. 

Soap. This week J. P. Morgan & Co.’s 
option of go,000 shares of Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. stock at 80 (market: 73%) expires. 
If exercised, some of the funds will prob- 
ably be used to pay for the controlling 
interest in Thomas Hedley, Ltd. of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, purchased last week by 
P. & G. Hedley is the largest soap-maker 
in Europe outside the Lever combine, and 
the deal is thought to precede further 
P. & G. expansion abroad. 


o—— 





Tool Growth 


By no means confined to rakes, hoes, 
pitchforks and such other humble tools 
is American Fork & Hoe Co. with plants 
in Ashtabula, Ohio, Wallingford, Vt., Fort 
Madison, Iowa, Harriman, Tenn., and 
many another rural centre. About 5% of 
its gross comes from golf shafts, fishing 
rods, snowshoes, skis; another 5% from 
railway appliances like joint shims and 
rail anchors. Yet its chief income is from 
farm tools, in which it handles 60% of the 
U. S. trade. Last week this business was 











Blank-Stoller, 1c 
GeorGcE B. DuRELL 


. Steel heads and wooden handles.” 


expanded when a merger with Kelley Axe 
& Tool Co. of Charleston, W. Va., and 
Skelton Shovel Co. of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
was proposed. 

American Fork & Hoe is a typical large, 
closely held company. Its assets are near 
$10,000,000. Its earnings have never been 
disclosed to a curious public. 

President and general manager of the 
company is George Britton Durell who, in 
the garden of his two-acre home in Cleve- 
land and on his 2,000-acre farm outside of 
the city, tries out new tools with a skill 
learned on his father’s truck farm. Speak- 
ing of the merger, he said: ‘‘While no two 
of the companies manufacture the same 
product, nearly all the tools made by them 
are composed of steel heads and wooden 
handles, and the processes of manufacture 
ere similar.” 
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“A.B.A. CHEQUES? . . . AYE, MADAM! They're a’ a’ richt 


. .. They've a natural appeal to a Scotsman, ye ken?... 


Ye’re money is sae safe... Ye’re frae Detroit, judging by 


the bank’s name on the cheque ... I've a motor car frae 





there mysel’ ... Aye! . . . I'm thinkin’ the wee lad'll be 


likin’ his kilt . . .« Thank ye, madam ,. .“ 


" 
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The safety of A. B. A. Cheques 
is only a part of their usefulness. They are convenient to buy and con- 
venient to use. They are as acceptable as gold the world around, in pay- 
ment for goods and services. The experienced traveler carries A. B. A. 
Cheques. Buy them at your own bank; spend them anywhere. 


A-B-A CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 





OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Suits 

To be noted among last week’s lawsuits 
were two of the first water, one of lesser 
import: 

Youngstown: “What’ll you pay us for 
our property?” said grizzled old James 
Anson Campbell, founder-president of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. to suave, 
cool-headed Eugene Gifford Grace, presi- 
dent of Bethlehem Steel Corp., one day 
last February. Thus informally, accord- 
ing to Mr. Grace’s testimony last week, 
was negotiated the Bethlehem-Youngs- 
town merger, to prevent which Cyrus 
Stephen Eaton of Cleveland, big Youngs- 
town stockholder, has had his lawyers at 
work for 16 weeks in an epochal fight 
(Time, March 24 et seg.). Mr. Grace’s 
testimony supplied many another lively 
item last week. . He told the court that 
Bethlehem officers last year received $3,- 
425,000 (6.54% of net earnings before 
depreciation) in bonuses, that he himself 
received a bonus of $1,623,000 figured on 
a mysterious “factor” that increases in 
good years, dwindles in less good years. 
Mr. Grace also put in a few words on the 
merger’s economic justification, claimed 
Bethlehem’s distribution facilities would 
take care of Youngstown’s overproduction 
of pipe, that the two companies combined 
would have an “ideal” 65-35 ratio of light 
and heavy products, the ratio which U. S. 
Steel would well like. 

Two trunks full of documents waited 
outside the courtroom doors during later 
sessions. They were evidences in the chal- 
lenging of proxies, which the Eaton law- 
yers went about with great vim & vigor. 
After challenging proxies for a total of 
128,400 shares in one day, the Eaton 
forces declared that they were ready to 
challenge “thousands more” even hinted at 
attacking the constitutionality of the Ohio 
corporation code under which the merger 
was ratified. The $800,000 loan by Beth- 
lehem to Cleveland’s Pickands, Mather & 
Co. for the purpose of buying Youngs- 
town stock, which has been the King 
Charles’s head of the suit, inevitably came 
up. R. E. McMath, Bethlehem secretary, 
when asked whether Partner Elton Hoyt 
II of Pickands, Mather had told him the 
money was needed to buy Youngstown 
stock, replied: “No, but I think he knew 
that I knew what he thought and for that 
purpose he needed the money... .” 

Standard. The hearings in the Govern- 
ment’s suit to restrain Standard Oil Co. 
of New York from merging with Vacuum 
Oil Co. (Trme, March 3 et seg.) reached 
an end last week in Manhattan. Vacuum 
Director Harold F. Sheets, the last wit- 
ness, analyzed world petroleum production 
in 1929. According to his figures, Royal 
Dutch Shell was far in the lead with 175,- 
992,000 bbl., with Standard of New Jersey 
second (101,100,000 bbl.). Socony and 
Vacuum combined were down in sixth 
place (57,986,000 bbl.). In daily refinery 
capacity he put Standard of New Jersey 
first (718,000 bbl.), Dutch Shell second 
(704,000 bbl.), and Socony-Vacuum 
fourth (263,000 bbl.). Thus, concluded 
Mr. Sheets triumphantly, ‘the Socony- 
Vacuum merger would produce no world- 
bestriding Colossus of Oil, but, on the 
contrary, a corporation of comparatively 
modest size. To this conclusion Special 
Assistant Attorney General John H. Amen 
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Alcoa Aluminum Chairs Harmonize Perfectly 


Matching modern decoration, there are 


Alcoa Aluminum Chairs with frames of 


natural silvery aluminum. Their uphol- 
sterings are of leather, in green, blue, 
maroon or brown. They may also be up- 
holstered in a wide variety of distinctive 


fabrics. 


For more strictly utilitarian purposes— 
Directors and General Offices, Reception 
Rooms, etc.—Alcoa Aluminum Chairs 
upholstered in harmonizing full grain mis- 
sion leather or fabrics, are available in 
walnut, mahogany or oak grain wood 
finish, in solid colors, or in natural alu- 
minum. The natural aluminum is distinctly 
modern. The frames of Alcoa Aluminum 


[ALCOA| 


| ¢aRRs 
ALUMINUM) 
Src g/ 






\ 





Chairs will never wear out. They are 
welded into one continuous piece of metal 
—made of the same strong aluminum al- 
loy that is used in the construction of 
airplanes, dirigibles and railroad cars. As 
glued joints, dowels and wood screws are 
eliminated, the frames of these chairs 
simply can’t loosen up or squeak. 

There are aluminum chairs for the execu- 
tive, the clerk and the stenographer; for 
the reception room, the directors’ room, 
restaurant, hotel or hospital. Let us send 
you the booklet, ““Distinctive Chairs ot 
Alcoa Aluminum.””> ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY of AMERICA; 2415 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHAIRS 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Your Non-Stop 
Record 


HETHER you want to 
build an independent in- 
come for yourself, a college 
fund for your child, or a protec- 
tive reserve for your business — 


Stops are fatal to success. 


The regular, semi-obligatory 
nature of the Investors Syndicate 
Plan makes the convenient pay- 
ments a part of your current bills. 


— While the clean-cut separa- 
tion of your Fund from your 
other resources tends to keep it 
untouched in its steady growth, 
except in gravest emergencies. 


More than 185,000 indi- 
viduals and businesses are using 
the Investors Syndicate Plan to 
build funds of from $1,000 to 
$100,000 and more by systema- 
tic payments. 

Use the coupon below for 
interesting explanatory booklet. 
ASSETS OVER $35,000,000 


en 
Send booklet ‘Enjoy Money"' to — 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED:1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 







Offices in 
51 Cities 


Assets Over 
$35,000,000 


objected on the grounds that Mr. Sheets 
had said much about oil resources, little 
about financial resources. After further 
hearings in other cities, the final argument 
will take place at Omaha, Neb., which is 
in the same judicial district as St. Louis, 
where the original suit was instituted in 
1906. Because the case comes under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law it must be tried 
with judges from the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

Cigar Bands. George Schlegel, Inc., 
and Harry Prochaska, Inc. started suit 
for $858,000 damages against Consolidated 
Lithographing Co. and International Band- 
ing Machine Co. who together make most 
of the seven billion bands used each year 
on the country’s seven billion cigars. In- 
voking the mighty aid of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law and the Clayton Act, 
Messrs. Schlegel and Prochaska allege no 
less than 20 “overt acts” in restraint of 
the cigar band trade. 
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Passing of a Wendel 


When William Waldorf Astor died in 
1919, he owned more New York City real 
estate than any other one person—some- 
thing in the vicinity of $60,000,000 worth 
—a fortune founded in the fur business 
(and, says legend, in Captain Kidd’s 
treasure) by the first John Jacob Astor 
(1763-1848). Another oldtime furrier was 
one John Gottlieb Wendel, who retired 
about the same time as John Jacob Astor 
and who, like Astor, put his money into 
Manhattan realty. Last week died Mrs. 
Rebecca Wendel Swope, next to last of 
seven grandchildren of John Wendel. 
Miss Ella Wendel, the surviving sister, 
remained sole owner of realty now worth 
something over $100,000,000. Since the 
Astor holdings are now split up among 
three heirs, Ella Wendel became Manhat- 
tan’s land-richest individual. 

Ella Wendel lives in the bleak red brick 
house that stands on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 39th Street, across the street 
from the (soon-to-pass) Union League 
Club, one block down from the Public 
Library, one block up from the famed 
department store of Lord & Taylor. All 
day shoppers pass the house by tens of 
thousands, glance curiously at the shut- 
tered windows, the heavily barred front 
door. Not for 25 years have those win- 
dows or that door been opened. Only the 
side door is used. The house, which cost 
$5,000 to build, is assessed today at 
$2,000,000. There was a time when Miss 
Ella used to venture forth to ride in the 
family carriage or to exercise her dogs, 
but the coachman, the horses, the dogs are 
all dead now. 

Also dead, well over a decade ago, is 
the person whose fanaticism kept intact 
the $100,000,000 Wendel realty holdings, 
who turned all his sisters but one into 
eccentric old maids. The silent, grim old 
house on Fifth Avenue, lighted by gas and 
without a telephone, is a monument to 
John Gottlieb Wendel. He it was who 
dominated his six sisters, holding all the 
titles to the Wendel properties in his own 
name, forbidding them to marry lest the 
family property be split up. He looked 
on with approval as they made their own 
clothes and wore the round sailor hats 
popular in the 1870’s. Twice only did he 


meet rebellion. When Georgiana ran away 
at the age of so and registered at the 
Park Avenue Hotel, Brather John at once 
had her committed to the psychopathic 
ward at Bellevue and later pronounced 
insane by a sheriff’s jury. After much 
maneuvering, legal and medical, Georgiana 
went back to live in the house. More 
successful was Rebecca’s rebellion. In 
spite of Brother John’s violent objections, 
she married Professor Luther A. Swope, 
who was related to the Vicar of Trinity 
Church. After that, Brother John dis- 
couraged his sisters from going to church. 

When iron-willed John Gottlieb Wendel 
died, he left $80,000,000 in real estate, 
$10 in clothing. He also left a tradition as 
to how the property was to be managed. 
He and his sisters had long agreed that 
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New York World 
THE LATE JOHN GOTTLIEB WENDEL 


“Buy, but never sell.” 


theatres or saloons should never be allowed 
on their properties. Electric signs were 
equally taboo. They established a record 
in Puritanism when they held up a $1,000,- 
ooo lease until they obtained guarantees 
that certain first-aid kits in the projected 
building would not contain more than 
one pint of whiskey. The main tradition 
handed on by Brother John had been long 
in the family: “Buy, but never sell.” 
Ella Wendel is now 80. Some day there 
will be no Wendels either to buy or to sell. 


Largest property owner in Philadelphia 
is also a woman: Mrs. Anne Weightman 
Penfield, who inherited a $60,000,000 
estate from her father, famed chemist 
William Weightman. In contrast to the 
moralizing Wendels, it was Mrs. Penfield 
who backed with some $250,000 Earl 
Carroll’s production of Fioretta, and who 
was sued for the same amount by Show- 
girl Dorothy Knapp when a dispute arose 
as to Miss Knapp’s ability to sing. 
Whereas the Wendels disapproved of bars 
on their properties, Mrs. Penfield rejoiced 
to see them on hers. Last week she sued the 
Government for $420,000 in tax refunds, 
claimed that Prohibition had caused that 
much damage to the hotels she owns by 
“wrecking” the goodwill and practical use- 
fulness of the hotel bars. 
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Bohnalite 
is available as 


Sand Castings 


Permanent Mold 
Castings 


Die Castings 


Forgings 
and Extrusions 





TIME 


Bohnalite is a new and stimulating industrial food for thoughtful 
manufacturers. 


Its use has aided scores of concerns to economically change manufacturing 
methods and economically establish new selling appeals. 


Bohnalite is a strong light alloy 62° lighter than iron yet comparable 
in all other physical respects. 

A new process and scientific application of heat treatments has developed 
a light alloy which is attracting profound attention in manufacturing 
and metallurgical circles because of its great strength coupled with 
unusual lightness. 


If you use heavy castings, we believe you might find it very advantageous 
to investigate this new light alloy development. 


Used by scores of leading manufacturers in a wide variety of industries. 


Send for the Bohnalite booklet. This concisely shows a large number of 
different Bohnalite castings which will prove of interest to anyone now 
using iron castings. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh 


LIGHTER THAN IRON} 


Other Bohn products 
Brass Forgings 
Babbitt Lined Bearings 


Brass and Bronze 
Castings 


Zinc Base Die Castings 


Bronze Bushings 
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Prix De Rome 


Six young unmarried landscape archi- 
tects bent over drawing boards for four 
weeks, competing for this year’s fellow- 
ship in landscape architecture at the 
American Academy in Rome. Last week 
they were lodged in Manhattan’s Grand 
Central art galleries. A large wash draw- 
ing of a colonial country estate and a 
sheaf of complementary sketches won the 
prize for Richard Coolidge Murdock, Cor- 
nell graduate, son of Architect Harris 
Hunnewell Murdock of Manhattan. 
Among his perquisites will be $1,550 a 


year for three years, $500 travel money, 
an airy comfortable studio on the Janicu- 
lum in Rome, entrée into Roman diplo- 
matic society, a 10% cash discount at 
either of Rome’s student-favored liquor 
stores. A restriction: he must not marry 
during the three years of his scholarship. 
Great was Prizeman Murdock’s publicity 
when the press discovered he is a distant 
relative of Calvin Coolidge, journalist. 
—_ > 
After Goya 


Near the height of artistic anonymity 
are those painstaking workmen in govern- 


Scovell Wellington 


and Company 


ACCOUNTANTS »* ENGINEERS 


1} EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CLEVELAND 
SYRACUSE 


BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD 


KANSAS CITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 





North American Trust Shares 


The Largest Fixed Trust in the United States* 


ier investment portfolio underlying NorTH AMERICAN Trust SHares is composed 
of shares of common stock of the following outstanding corporations, deposited 
with Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee— 


Railroads 


The Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
The New York Central Railroad Co. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Southern Pacific Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Oils 
Royal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shares) 
Standard Oil Company of California 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
The Texas Corporation 


Industrials 


American Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. 
The American Tobacco Co. (Class B) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. 
General Electric Company 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 

National Biscuit Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

United Fruit Company 

United States Steel Corporation 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

F. W. Woolworth Company 


Utilities 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


An investment security representing ownership in basic American industries—one 
which combines the investment fundamentals of safety, marketability and yield, in 


addition to potential capital growth. 


The Trustee returns to shareholders semi-annually all distributions made on under- 
lying stocks during the preceding six months. The shareholder is offered rights semi- 
annually permitting the reinvestment of that portion of the distribution constituting 
a return of principal in additional Trust Shares at a discount below the asked price. 
The Trust’s reinvestment plan results in retention of appreciation without losing 


initial diversification. 


Available through your investment dealer. 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 


* Over $100,000,000 purchased by investors. 





ment office who scratch designs for postage 
stamps on metal dies. For every hundred 
philatelists who know the value of a one- 
cent post-office Mauritius ($20,000) 
scarcely one knows the name of its en- 
graver, J. Barnard. No such anonymity 
is the fate of Stamp Engraver Sanchez 
Toda, designer of the Spanish Goya 
memorial stamps which reached U. S. 
post offices last week. Cables carried his 
name round the world, foreign reformers 
held high their hands in horror. 

Three of the 32 stamps in the Goya 
issue (114¢, 46¢, $1.15) are reproductions 
of that acid genius Francisco Goya’s 
best known picture La Maja Desnuda 
(“The Nude Maia’), a portrait of the 
bold, bare, buxom Maria Teresa, Duchess 
of Alba. The picture caused trouble when 
Goya painted it.* Trouble continued last 
week. 

The stamps (29,800) were speedily 
sold. Letters from the facetious, protests 
from puritans flooded the Spanish Post- 
office, the International Postal Union. 
Plaints ranged from statements that what 
is art in Latin countries is obscenity in 








SANCHEZ TODA SC 


MaIA 


John Saxton Sumner could not complain. 


the Nordic north, to threats of official 
proceedings against the Spanish Govern- 
ment for sending obscene matter through 
the mails. To the postal union wrote a 
Swiss zealot: 

“An indecent picture is bad enough . . . 
but a postage stamp, whose back side must 
be licked! . . . Millions of innocent chil- 
dren collect stamps.” 

In Manhattan that expert in pornog- 
raphy, John Saxton Sumner of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, admitted sadly 
that he could do nothing about a stamp 
issued by the Spanish Government. 


> 





Pope Sits 


In Rome last week one Guarino Ros- 
cioli, young sculptor, chiseled with Renais- 
sance fever on a marble bust of and for 
Pope Pius XI. The commission was a 
result of His Holiness’ good nature. He 
had seen a passable clay model which 
Sculptor Roscioli had made solely from 
photographs, had summoned the young 
man to correct some lineaments from a 
personal sitting. 

*Hearing that his wife was posing in the alto- 
gether for the great Spanish satirist, the Duke of 
Alba swore that ke would paint Goya’s picture 
in Goya’s blood. Friends repeated the threat 
to the artist. When the Duke arrived unex- 
pectedly at Goya’s studio the next day he found 
his wife lightly but sufficiently clad in flimsy 
trousers, toreador’s jacket, posing for another 
picture which sly Goya had stayed up all night 


to paint. Both pictures now hang side by side 
in the Seville gallery. 
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A double-check for the safety of 
cettizens—the fire-alarm re- 
inforced with an emergency elec- 
tric circuit. In the city of Baltimore and 
elsewhere, Kohler Electric Plants sup- 
ply the emergency current, motors jump- 
ing into action automatically if regular 
current should fail. 


UNFA| 


electric service ...in any 


emergency...anywhere 


Proven reliable for such exact- 
ing duties as operating fire-alarm 
systems in our great cities, Kohler 
Electric Plants furnish current to 
resorts, air-mail stations, ships at 
sea, outposts in the distant North, 
and mountain-top beacons. They 
answer every need for modern 
electricity beyond light wires 
with the same absolute assurance 
of service. 

Kohler Electric Plants generate 
current at 110 or 220 volts, D.C. 
or A.C. They range in capacity 


from 800 watts to 10 K.W. Their 


operation is smooth and sure—as 
silent as a fine motor-car. All 
models are compact and readily 
transportable over rough country. 
They run without storage bat- 
teries. Current is turned on the 
moment you push any switch in 
the circuit. For complete infor- 
mation answering specific needs, 
send the coupon below. Kohler 
Company. Founded 1873. Kohler, 
Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.—Branches in principal 
cities... . Manufacturers of Koh- 


ler Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


ELECTRIC 


PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Free of all cost or obligation, please send 


me full information about Kohler Electric 


Plants and their advantages for the uses 


marked ps below. 











PRIVATE 
0 Country Homes O Farms 
0 Camps ] Motor-boats 
O Yachts 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
0 Lumber Camps 7} Saw Mills 
O Mines } Oil Wells 
O Banks [] Theaters 
O Garages O Excavators 
©) Building Contractors O Office Buildings 
1) Construction Engineers ] Refrigeration 
0 Motor-busses ] Ice Cream Trucks 
0 Battery Charging C) Stores 
RAILROAD 
O Wrecking and Work ] Station Lights 
Trains ] Tunnel Lights 
O Signal Systems OC) Coal and Water 
0 Private Cars Stations 
MARINE 
O Tugs © Passenger Ships 
0 Freighters O Radio Emergency 
MUNICIPAL 
O Hospitals 0 Fire Departments 
0 Schools 0) Fire Boats 
O Churches 0 Airports 
O Street Lighting O Aviation Beacons 


Name 


Street or R.F.D. Address 








City 


State 
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WINDOWS 





Continuous Water - proof 
hinge. Patents applied for. 


VENTILATION 


In-swinging Sashes permit controlled 
ventilation, withodt unpleasant drafts. 


CLEANING 


May be washed entirely from the inside. 


INSULATION 


When -closed, insulation between sash 
and frame protects against weather. 


SAFETY 


Difficult for anyone to fall or leap out. 


NOISELESS 


Sealair Windows will not rattle —oper- 


ate easily, silently and independently. 


Shade may be applied to center sash, 
_ with translucent glass in transom. These 
windows can be screened on the outside. 


Furnished in Bronze, Aluminum Alloy 
or Steel. All joints strongly welded. 


Kawneer 
a. SEALAIR a 
WINDOWS . 





THE KAWNEER COMPANY, NILES, MICH. 
Kawneer Mfg. Co., Berkeley, Calif. 
(Subsidiary) 


RUSTLESS METAL STORE FRONTS 
DOORS AND SEALAIR WINDOWS 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT 
THE SERVICE 1S VALUABLE 


TIME 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Miss Emily Tremain Ander- 
son of Manhattan, executive secretary 
of the Association of Junior Leagues of 
America; and James McCullough Farr 
III, Manhattan banker. 


4> 
<7 


Appointed. Rev. Arthur Lee Kinsolv- 
ing, 30, rector of Grace Episcopal Church, 
Amherst, Mass., son of Rev. Arthur 
Barksdale Kinsolving of Baltimore, neph- 
ew of Bishops George Herbert Kinsolv- 
ing of Texas and Lucien Lee Kinsolving 
of Brazil; to replace Bishop-elect Henry 
Knox Sherrill as rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston. (Trinity Church called Bishop- 
elect Sherrill when he was 32. Russell 
Henry Stafford became pastor of Trinity’s 
neighbor, Old South Congregational, 
when he was 37.) 














Appointed. James M. Schoonmaker 
Jr., onetime chief engineer of Dayton- 
Wright Co. (aircraft): to be president of 
General Aviation Corp. and Fokker Air- 
craft Corp., succeeding Harris M. Han- 
shue who resigned to devote full time to 
Western Air Express. Also resigned: Gen- 
eral Aviation Corp.’s vice president and 
general manager William T: Whalen to 
rejoin General Motors. 





— 


Appointed. Edward J. Kenny, Man- 
hattan millionaire broker, papal knight 
commander of the Order of St. Gregory; 
to be Brooklyn Deputy Fire Commis- 
sioner at $7,000 a year. 








——— 


Awarded. To Antonia Merce (La Ar- 
gentina), famed Spanish danseuse; by 
France: the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
for “her superlative and artistic genius 
and generosity to French charities”; the 
first Spanish woman to receive this 
honor. 





<< 


Left. By Chauncey Mitchell Depew, 
who died in April, 1928: $15,954,249 net. 
Bequests: to Yale University, $1,000,000; 
to Peekskill, N. Y., $100,000; to widow, 
son, nieces, most of the residue. 





Sued. Harrison H. Boyce, 49, Manhat- 
tan inventor (motometer); by John J. 
Athana, his wife’s sister’s husband; for 
$1,000,000. Charge: that Boyce alienated 
the affections of Mrs. Jacquelin E. Athana, 
22, his ward. 








—_< 


Arrested. H. H. Van Loan,* mag- 
azine writer, scenarist, fiancé of Actress 
Marjorie Rambeau. Charge: desertion of 
the present Mrs. (Gertrude Cameron) 
Van Loan and their daughter Gertrude 
Van Loan, 13. 





Died. Marcia Millikan, 1, daughter of 
Dr. & Mrs. Clark Millikan, granddaughter 
of famed Physicist Robert Andrews Mil- 
likan; of strangulation when a screen fell 
on her throat as she lay in her crib at her 
grandparents’ home in San Marino, Calif. 





*Not to be confused with Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon (pronounced “Van Loan’’), author of 
Ancient Man, The Story of Mankind, The Story 
oj the Bible. 
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INVESTIGATE 
This Marvelous New 


DOUBLE-DUTY 
MACHINE! 


For speedily and easily producing and 
directing Notices, Announcements, Bul- 
letins and quick-action Advertisements to 
customers, prospects, dealers, salesmen, 
agents, membership-lists, etc. 


A Combination 
POST-CARD PRINTER 
and ADDRESSER 


It’s AUTOMATIC—yvet sells at a popular price. 
Unlike anything ever before offered. You have seen 
machines for printing Post-Card messages and 
other machines for addressing them—but never a 
SINGLE machine for doing BOTH JOBS! 


An Address 
Typewritten Here Will 
Reproduce Itself Forever 


All-fibre Stencils Can be 
handwritten or cut on a type- 
writer. Above is the Address 
Stencil. Below is the Message 
Stencil. Both used in the one 
machine. 


There is @pace eno here for « 
notice, announcesent, bulletin 
or tdvertinenent to Till the en- 
tire meesage -side*of 8 regular 
Governnent Post Card -- or any 
other form of similar size. 


Stenciiling operats 
®aby job. Any 
A @ingle mach! 





Machine can also be used for all kinds of en- 
velope, circular, tag, label and wrapper addressing, 
bill and statement heading, etc. 


The ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Or look up the address of our nearest Branch Office 
in your local Classified Telephone Directory 


CLIP this COUPON 


Pin it to your business letterhead, mail to the 
address above (or 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal, 
if you are in Canada) and get complete informa- 
tion together with 


FREE BOOKS heed rm yl 
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Died. Major Michael A. (“Dynamite | 
Mike”) Kelly, War Commander of the 
3rd (Shamrock) Battalion of the 165th 
Regiment, holder of the Croix de Guerre, 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, the 
‘Distinguished Service Cross; by his own 
hand, accidentally, while cleaning his serv- 
ice pistol; in Manhattan. 

—_—o— 


Died. Chance Milton Vought, 42, 
pioneer aircraftsman, designer of the first 
planes used with catapults, builder of | 
Vought Corsairs in common use by U. S. 
Navy, president of Chance Vought Corp. 
and vice president of United Aircraft & 
Transport Corp.; of bloodpoisoning after | 
a tooth extraction; at Southampton, L. I. | 





oe 


Died. John Riegel Dewitt, 48, famed 
Princeton footballer and trackman, hero 
of the game in 1903 when Princeton beat 
Yale for the first time in four years; of 
heart failure, on the way to see a heart 
specialist, in the club car of his morning 
train from Fairfield, Conn. to Manhattan. | 





— 









Died. Glenn Hammond Curtiss. 52. 
oldtime motorcyclist, builder and designer 
of motors, aircraft pioneer, president of 
G. H. Curtiss Manufacturing Co., Curtiss 


Aeroplane Co., Curtiss Motor Co., Curtiss A, 

Engineering Co.; of a pulmonary embolus k 

induced by appendicitis, at Buffalo. As a S your 
youth he tinkered with bicycles, built mo- 

tors for motorcycles, won a speed prize 66 99 

with one. In 1908, he flew 318 ft. in the ) E M 

first Curtiss & (Alexander Graham) Bell and arn 
heavier-than-air-craft Red Wing, more 
than a kilometer in the June Bug. During 

the War, his factory’s JNs (“Jennies”) for a correct 
and Wasps were the Government’s prin- 
cipal combat craft. A Navy-Curtiss was 


BERNARD E. FETTERS is one of 


the first (Lieut.-Commander Reed, NC-4, f] l cx, $e ; <eyr 
1919) to fly across the Atlantic. OO r Pp an = BE Pg th a 
| . ? eo? ™ 


> 
Y 








Died. James Eads How, 56, “million- ran 
aire hobo,” Christlike champion of the ERE is a service which costs you nothing, yet may be 
penniless, organizer of International extremely valuable to you. . 


Brotherhood Welfare Association, grand- ) ia “99 ‘ : 
son of the late James Buchanan Eads who Phone for your ‘‘Y and E”? Man. Let him prepare a plan of 


built the first bridge across the Mississippi your office showing its present arrangement. 
at St. Louis; of pneumonia induced by *“Y and E”’ Experts will study this plan and present you with 
stomach disorders; in Staunton, Va. (see . é o iass 8 
a a new one drawn to scale, indicating any changes that seem neces- 
—_o— sary to give you the best use of your present floor space. 
Died. Brig.-Gen. Irving Hale, 68, a This is just one of the ways you may draw upon our fifty-year 
hero of the Filipino insurrections, founder experience in the office field. 


of the Veterans for Foreign Wars, highest i ‘ 
standing West Point man in the history By the way—when you see the **Y and E”’ Man, ask him to tell 


of the Academy (class of 1884) after a you about the new and better Steel Desks made by ‘‘Y and E.”’ 
short illness in Denver. His West Point 


record: 2070.4 points out of a possible 
os YAWMAN 4» FRBE MFc.(0. 








-— 
Died. Dr. Joseph Silverman, 69, long- 816 Jay Street Rochester, N.Y. 

time (1888-1922) Rabbi Ad Rabbi Emer- Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont, 

itus of New York’s greatest Jewish tem- Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 


ple, Emanu-El, a leading force in the 
Jewish faith and charities; at his home in 
Manhattan. 


“Foremost for Fifty Years” 


aA 
o>~ 








1880 1930 


Died. Sylvester Pierce Walmsley, 71, 
New Orleans banker, father of Mayor 
Thomas Semmes Walmsley of New Or- 
leans, captain of the Mystick Krewe of O F F I os E E Q U I F M E N ey 
Comus (oldest, wealthiest, most exclusive 
Mardi Gras secret organization); at Los STEEL AND WOOD FILING CABINETS...STEEL DESKS...STEEL SHELVING 
Angeles, where he had gone for his health. SAFES ,OFFICE SYSTEMS & SUPPLIES . BANK & LISRARY EQUIPMENT 
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One flight tells 


you why... 
BUILT AS ONLY 


BELLANCA 
CAN BUILD 


— flight in the Bellanca Pacemaker is something 
more than just another “airplane ride.’’ To even the airwise, it’s 
a revelation of plane-building skill and performance. 

In the comfortable, roomy cabin you will observe a quality of coach- 
work that has contributed notably to the Bellanca reputation—“Ameri- 
ca’s Finest Airplane.” The pilot will explain that you are enclosed 
within an ingeniously-designed body, a frame of protecting steel which 
provides an unapproachable degree of safety. 

As you take the air, you will notice the snappy ease of the take off, 
the quick climb, the fluent swiftness of the plane as your speed mounts 
to 145 miles an hour. Bellanca stability will have a new and impressive 
meaning to you. Perhaps you will want to take the dual controls—then 
you'll appreciate their fingerlight responsiveness and the importance 
of Bellanca flying qualities, that smooth “‘grip” on the air at all speeds. 

It’s an experience worth having, for it gives you a higher conception 
of airplane quality. And a demonstration flight can be arranged 
promptly to your convenience. 


The Pacemaker Cabin, looking aft. Com- 
fortable, roomy, with no_ obstructions. 
Seats completely and deeply upholstered 
over steel frames. Unusually large win- 
dows. Full visibility from pilots’ seats. 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


New Castle, Delaware 
Canadian Distributors: Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


The Bellanca Pacemaker is a six-place cabin monoplane with 300 h. p. engine, 
Wright or Pratt & Whitney. Finished in finest automobile coachwork. High 
speed, 145 m.p.h. Payload with pilot, 1,235 Ibs. U. S. Dept. of Commerce Ap- 
proved Type Certificates No. 129 and No. 328. The Bellanca Skyrocket, of simi- 
lar specification, is powered with the 420 h.p. Wasp engine. High speed, 150 
m.p.h. U. S. Dept. of Commerce Approved Type Certificate No. 319. Both 
types are readily convertible into excellent seaplanes. The Bellanca Airbus is a 
12 to 14 place single-engined monoplane, particulars of which will be sent on 
request to any commercial operator. 


-y BELLANCA 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 











Baked 

At Jerseyville, Ill., farmers reported 
that potatoes dug during the hot spell had 
been baked by the sun. 


Violin 

In Washington, D. C., Arthur Grover- 
man, 16, made himself a violin by gluing 
together 2,500 safety matches. 


Suit 

In Washington, D. C., Minnie M. Bag- 
gett filed divorce suit against John Frank- 
lin Baggett with whom she has not lived 
since 1899. Grounds: an infidelity in 
1903. 











A 
.o——— 





Lovesick 

At Valley Stream, L. I., Everett Davis, 
15, saw his sweetheart sitting on her front 
porch with another boy, wrote her a note, 
lay down on a nearby railroad track, was 
decapitated. 


Father 

In Chicago, Edward M. Johnson, bro- 
ker, War aviator, stayed home to care for 
his five-month-old daughter. He drank 
some beer, then wine, then alcohol-&-ice- 
water, heard the child crying, picked her 
up, staggered, fell on her, picked her up 
again, dropped her. She died (fractured 
skull). 


ai 





ey Conia 
Hungry 

At Milwaukee, Howard Burnett, 23, in 
search of food at his boarding house found 
the kitchen door locked, went outside, at- 


| tempted to climb through a window. The 


sash came down on his neck, strangled 
him. 


Acrobat 
At San José, Calif., M. T. Moran, 62, 


~~ 


>—_ 





stage acrobat, turned a somersault over 


the back of his car when it was struck by 
a Southern Pacific R. R. train, saved him- 
self from certain death. “Guess I’ve got a 


| good racket at that,” said M. T. Moran. 


—e— 
Sting 

In Sioux City, Iowa, H. J. Dagle broke 
his back several months ago, lived in a 
plaster cast. Last week he was stung on a 
vein by a bee, died in 20 minutes. 





aed: 
Ash-Can 


In New London, Conn., John Kaneen, 
65, apprehended ‘legger, connected a gas- 
jet to an ash can, crawled in, suffocated. 


< 








Yawn 

At Louisville, Ky., Motorman William 
A. Ellingsworth blocked traffic for eight 
minutes while a doctor relocked his jaws, 
dislocated while William A. Ellingsworth 
was yawning. 


¢ 








Return 
At Atlantic City, N. J., John Greer, 
65, walked into his home after a week’s 
absence, found his family preparing to 
bury a body which they had identified as 
| his at the city morgue. 
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AERONAUTICS 





Sky the Limit? 

In the reign of Edward I (1239-1307), 
disputes involving the ownership of birds 
in trees or the right to build a structure 
which jutted over the edge of a neigh- 
bor’s land, were settled by the maxim: 
Cujus est solum, ejus est usque ad coelum 
(He who owns the soil, owns above it to 
the sky). : 

Although the maxim (credited to Ac- 
cursius, 1182-1260) was coined in a day 
when man was earthbound, it has survived 
to provide endless argument on the ques- 
tion of what constitutes trespass by air- 
craft. Today virtually all jurists agree that 
a property owner has control of the space 
above only to the extent that he can actu- 
ally make use of it, or for protecting the 
rights which he enjoys on the surface.* 
Thereby hangs a variety of interpretations 
which threaten to become more confusing 
with the increase of airports and aircraft. 

Last week in Nassau County, N. Y. the 
district attorney threatened to proceed 
against Curtiss-Wright Airport and Roose- 
velt Field as public nuisances because resi- 
dents complained that planes droning over 
their rooftops at all hours of the night 
made sleep impossible. The matter was 
settled by the field managers agreeing to a 
curfew of I1 p. m. in summer, Io p. m. in 
other seasons. Night flying, they ex- 
plained, is a Department of Commerce 
requisite for student flyers in qualifying 
for advanced ratings. 

Of far greater import to airport opera- 
tors is the decision in Swetland v. Ohio 
Air Terminals (Curtiss-Wright subsidiary ) 
from which defendants were last week 
preparing an appeal. - The Swetlands 
(Frederick and Raymond), who for 25 
years have occupied a country estate near 
Richmond Heights, Ohio, asked an injunc- 
tion against the airport, which was con- 
structed across the road from them last 
year. Judge George P. Hahn upheld the 
right of the airport to operate, but en- 
joined its planes from flying lower than 
500 ft. over the Swetland’s property even 
in taking off or landing. 

Should that principle be universally ap- 
plied, the effect would be equivalent to 
creating a fence 500 ft. high around every 
airport. -And as approved aircraft have 
a minimum gliding ratio of 7-to-1, airmen 
have computed that 3,500 ft. would have 
to be added to each dimension of the pres- 
ent average airport for planes to clear the 
edges at the prescribed altitude. 

The same doctrine was applied in the 
similar Massachusetts case of Smith v. 
New England Aircraft Co. But there, 
injunction was denied, largely because the 
portion of the plaintiff’s land in question 
was covered with dense brush and woods, 
and the occupants failed to prove material 
discomfort to themselves because of low 
flying. 


*In ro2r, however, the legal adviser to the 
chief of the U. S. Army Air Service opined that 
rights in property were so rigid that a constitu- 
tional amendment might be necessary to save 
aviation from becoming a deprivation of prop- 
erty without process of law. 





Canadian Air-Rail 

Among other things hinging on the out- 
come of Canada’s national election (see p. 
22) was the future ownership of Canada’s 
principal airways. Both Sir Henry Worth 
Thornton and Edward Wentworth Beatty, 
presidents respectively of Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way have intimated that their organiza- 
tions may acquire part of Western Canada 
Airways and Canadian Airways. They 
have, in fact, reached “an agreement in 
principle.” What they actually would do 
depended greatly upon the nature of 
Canada’s next government. 

Canadian National, which has thrived 
in the nine-year tenure of the Liberals, 
might well be satisfied with the retention 
of that party in power. Any expenditure 
of capital sums by Canadian National 
must have authority of an Order in Coun- 
cil or a vote of Parliament. On the other 
hand Bachelor Richard Bedford Bennett, 
Conservative leader, was onetime counsel 
for Canadian Pacific. 

Direct utilization of the airways by the 
two rail companies might take two as- 
pects: the speeding of travel along prin- 
cipal trunk lines by combined air-&-rail 
service, and the operation of air lines 
where it is not practicable to build branch 
roads. 

Canadian Airways planes fly from Mon- 
treal to Toronto. Western Canada Air- 
ways operates from Calgary east to Winni- 
peg. Between Winnipeg and Cochrane, 


= SPOKANE 


nine win “~SUN-GOD a 


In August, 1929, a Buhl Standard Air- 
sedan 
coast to coast and return, non-stop, re- 
fueling flight. Many 
have attempted this 
record. It still stands. 


completed the only successful 


A RECORD AND A 


Ont. is a vast expanse favorable for flying, 
which might be made an extensive air link 
in an air-rail system, cutting nearly two 
days from the trans-Canada trip. 

For the same reasons that air transpor- 
tation is necessary to Canada (great area, 
scattered population) it is likely to be 
costly (long hauls, light passenger loads). 
Nevertheless the industry there has made 
tremendous strides since 1919 when a few 
military aircraft were released for civil 
works (Time, Jan. 27). Of 88 companies 
engaged in commercial operations, ten are 
operating scheduled services over 6,984 
mi. of airways. Last year Canada’s air 
lines carried 86,242 paying passengers, 
430,636 lb. of mail, 3,903,908 Ib. of freight 
and express, flew 6,284,079 mi. 


Flights & Flyers 


Wales. Edward Albert Christian 
George Andrew Patrick David, Prince of 
Wales, made his first solo flights, in a 
Tom-Tit biplane, without a license (his 
father having requested that none be 
allowed him). 

Rasche. At Tempelhof aerodrome, 
Berlin, famed Thea Rasche had a crash, 
was not badly hurt. 

Derby. Twelve of the original 18 
starters in the All-American Air Derby 
for planes powered by 1oo-h. p. American 
Cirrus engines, finished at Los Angeles 
the first half of a 7,000-mi. round-the- 
continent race, headed east to complete 
the circle in Detroit. In the lead was 
Lee Gehlbach of Little Rock, Ark. flying 
a low-wing Command-Aire. 


PLANE..4,Auhl 








* 


WHIRLWINA 


Surely there can be no more convincing 
evidence of Buhl superiority than this 
supreme achievement in the air—by Buhl 
alone. May we refresh 
your memory with a bro- 


chure that describes it? 


BUHL AIRCRAFT COMPANY, MARYSVILLE, MICH. 
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MODERN--- WITH SQUARE D 


SE SAFE --- BE 





“WE EXPECT YOU 
TO HELP US AGAIN,” 





the motor car industry said’ — 
AND SQUARE D KEPT FAITH 


For more than 20 years, Square D had manufactured a steadily 

** growing variety of electrical safety equipment. Then, from the motor- 
car industry, came the call for a new, perfected product to safe- 
guard men and machines. 


Through its Industrial Controller Division Square D responded with 
the first combination electric motor starter ... to increase plant 
efficiency .. . a product now regarded as indispensable in almost 


every manufacturing field. 


This is but one example of the unfailing service of this company 
which has led the way to electrical safety since 1902. Square D has 


been first to produce many electrical control products that are 
today in general use. 


Today ... and always... Square D’s only desire is to merit the 
continued confidence of industry. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND., AND MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Branch Offices: Toronto, Montreal (168) 


(*Manufacturer's Name on Request) 








Switch and Panelboard Division, Square D Makes a Industrial Controller Division, 
Detroit Milwaukee 


Industrial Safety Switches COM PL ETE Lin e 0 f 


Meter Service Switches » 
SQUARE-Duct (the rigid suspension Electrical Control 


Automatic Starters 
Combination Starters (Automatic 
Storters with Motor Circuit Switches) 

method for wiring) Compensators, Both Automatic and 
Panelboards for Both Lighting and Equipment Hand.Operated 
Power Speed Regulators 
Fuse Cabinets Specialty Division, Peru, Indiana Motor Circuit Switches 
Outdoor Meter Boxes Special Electrical Devices Magnetic Contactors 


Voltage Testers . . 
Sibi: Ganihie Daas Special Porcelain Products 
Porcelain Insulators 


Disconnect Switches 
Pressure Switches — Float Switches 
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| 
Baby-fight 

Chicago’s able Commissioner of Health 
Arnold Henry Kegel is as eager a publicist 
as was his able predecessor Herman Niels 
Bundesen,* but neither so practiced nor 
so blatant. Last week he took up the 
Bamberger and Watkins baby mixup 
(Tim_E, July 28). 

With great ado he summoned the four 
parents and their disputed infants before 
a “court.” Benched together were a 
| criminologist, an anthropologist, a derma- 
tologist, an ophthalmologist, a psychia- 
trist, an obstetrician, a pediatrist, a pa- 
thologist. The scientists inspected parents 
and progeny minutely. Mr. Watkins, a 
traffic-manager, scrutinized the boy whom 
the Bambergers’ possessed, suddenly cried: 
“His hair is turning red. He’s mine. My 
baby by my first wife has red hair.” The 
“court” ordered him to hush, retired for 
the day to write out their individual 
decisions. 

Next morning the two fathers entered 
the “‘courtroom.” Reporters tried to fol- 
low. Commissioner Kegel excluded them, 
explained: “This is going to be a hot fight. 
Remarks might be passed which would 
make monkeys out of all of us. So you 
newspaper boys had better stay out.” 

By and by Mr. Bamberger, a bricklayer, 
yanked the door open, rushed wide-eyed 
away. Reporters dashed through the open 
door, heard the majority of the scientists 
declare that the babies had been properly 
labeled at the lying-in hospitalt but some- 
how switched as the mothers returned to 
their homes. The decision pleased Mr. 
Watkins. It was just what he had been 
saying. 

Thereupon Dr. Kegel led a motorcade 
of reporters to the Bamberger home. But 
the Bambergers and the infant had just 
motored away with Mr. Bamberger an- 
nouncing. “My wife is hysterical. I’m 
going crazy. I’m sick of this science busi- 
ness. I had it out with Kegel before the 
conference, and told him nobody is going 
to take away my baby. My wife knows 
it’s our baby and I guess a mother’s in- 
stinct is as good as the experts, who con- 
tradict themselves. . . . That Kegel, mak- 
ing us pose for the movies and talkies and 
news reels! I’m sick of it all!” 

Dr. Kegel looked disappointed, said he: 
“T’m not a detective. I can’t go after him 
because I haven’t the authority. As a 
matter of fact I have been informed that 
Mr. Bamberger’s lawyer told him to shoot 
me as a trespasser if I crossed his door- 
step.” 

When Mr. Watkins learned of the Bam- 
berger disappearance, he exclaimed with 
rage: “I'll sue Bamberger for a writ of 


*Now Coroner of Cook County, IIl. 

tIn attempting to prevent baby confusion, 
maternity hospitals write the baby’s family name 
on a piece of adhesive tape and fix it to the in- 
fant’s body; or fasten a string of lettered beads 
or stamped metal tag to the child’s neck and 
mother’s wrist; or both. Registering a new- 
born’s foot prints is not very reliable, because 
foot prints are not distinctive for some time 
after birth. Newborn children clench their fists 
so tightly that finger prints cannot be made. 








| Dr. Kegel last week suggested a novel idea: 
| stencil the infant’s foot in suntan from an ultra- 
| violet lamp. 
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habeas corpus! I'll sue the hospital for 
damages! Talk about Bamberger’s wife 
being hysterical! Here’s Bamberger chas- 
ing around in the hot sun with my baby, 
and my wife sitting at home nursing his 
baby!” 

That evening the Bambergers’ attorney 
located the Watkins, brought them and his 
clients to a secret conference with six phy- 
sicians. Each mother was certain she pos- 
sessed her own child. Mr. Bamberger 
agreed. But Mr. Watkins continued dubi- 
ous and pugnacious. He quieted down 
when the hospital doctors persuaded him 
to study the egg-shaped head of the baby 
his wife held and the round head of the 








BAMBERGER? WATKINS? 


Officially, they never were born. 


baby in Mrs. Bamberger’s lap. They ex- 
plained: Mrs. Watkins’ baby was _ her 
first, Mrs. Bamberger’s her third. First 
babies usually have warped heads_be- 
cause they must force their way through 
the bony unused birth canal. In a few 
weeks the soft head of a first baby as- 
sumes its hereditary shape. 

Mr. Watkins was temporarily con- 
vinced. Said he: ‘‘My only consolation is 
that several relatives have said the little 
tyke looks like me.” 

Dr. Kegel: “I am astonished at the 
attitude of the parents. Science has shown 
the babies were switched!” 

But the controversy was not ended. 
Neither baby had been named. Mr. Bam- 
berger (Roman Catholic) had his baptized 
Charles Edward while Mr. Watkins chased 
about trying to stop him, talking about 
the Law. 

Dr. Kegel, to his office force: Take the 
birth records out of the files and don’t 
put them back until the controversy is 
ended and the signatures of all four par- 
ents are included. 

Hence, so far as the law is concerned, 
neither of the babies has yet been born. 


> 


Tuberculosis Debate 


Some 700 eminent _ bacteriologists 
crowded into the smallish assembly hall 
of the Paris Pasteur Institute last week 
to attend the first International Microbio- 
logical Congress. Elderly scientists who 
had not seen each other since before the 
War, pushed beaming through the throng 
for handclasps and greetings. Great names 
from text books and professional jour- 
nals nodded acknowledgment to intro- 
ductions: “Professor [Jules] Bordet, di- 
rector of the Brussels Pasteur Institute 

. . Professor [Pierre Paul Emile] Roux, 














INSPIRATION 


POP-CORN STAND 


You micut not think that the same engineers 
who helped perfect wireless telegraphy would 
trouble themselves over so commonplace a thing 
as a corn popper. Yet we are no prouder of those 
Robbins & Myers generators which first made 
Marconi’s dream a reality than we are of the new 
R & M Frenchflake All-Electric ‘“Wet’’ Popper. 
Swiftly, automatically, at the touch of a single 
button, this amazing machine feeds, pops, stirs, 
seasons and sifts out unpopped kernels—con- 
verting raw corn into tid-bits of ravishing flavor 
as magically as an Aladdin's lamp. And like that 
talisman, it is bringing fortune to its purchasers 
—in some instances, so fabulous that a bank 
president might well be envious. Never before 
has corn been popped so economically, so quickly, 
so deliciously on a commercial scale. The French- 
flake does everything but make change—and it 
often requires two men and a boy to do that! 





If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers. “Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 
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Let the Champion 
show the way 


To swim and dive safely ...to feel 
at ease in the water, the air and the 
— eye... follow the champion’s 
ead. Wear an athletic supporter 
and avoid the chance of crippling 
pain and double danger in an awk- 
ward kick or faulty plunge. 


Wear a Pal every time you “go in.” 
The vital but least rugged zone of 
your body needs reinforcement at 
all times, in all seasons. Fortified 
against mishaps and strains, your 
sense of security, freedom, confi- 
dence willadd power toevery stroke. 


Palisa super-supporter, the finest 
type made. Superb quality and ex- 
clusive patented features...likethe 
stout rubber-cored ribs knit into its 
soft, porous pouch ...insure long 
life, lasting comfort and real econ- 
omy. Priced as low as a dollar. 


Bike is a simpler type, fashioned 
from a single strip of high-grade 
elastic. The safety standard of ath- 
letes, coaches and trainers for 55 
years. 50 cents and upward, at drug- 
gists and sporting goods dealers. 


Pal 


and BIKE 
(BAUER & BLACK | 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago . . New York .. Toronto 


What every man should know 

about the need and functions of a 

supporter is concisely ; presented in 

our new treatise “Guard the Vital 

Zone.” Address Bauer & Black, 

2540 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, for 
free copy. 








director of this Paris Pasteur Institute. 

. That is Dr. [Richard] Pfeiffer of 
Berlin . . . Dr. [Georgef] Fontés, profes- 
sor of medicine at the University of Stras- 
bourg. . How do you do, Dr. [William 

Hallock | ‘Park. I hear you in New York 
approve Dr. Calmette’s vaccine. Those 
deaths in Germany this summer did him 
no good. I am eager to hear his de- 
fense. .. .” 

Professor Léon Charles Albert Cal- 
mette, 67, with Veterinary C. Guérin de- 
veloped the Bacillus Calmette-Guérin, 
commonly called BCG vaccine. It is pre- 
pared from living tuberculosis germs taken 
from diseased cows. These germs are cul- 
tured for many germ generations until 
they become non-virulent. The discoverers 
believe, and famed Dr. Park of Manhat- 
tan agrees with them, that they have 
proved that BCG vaccine, if fed to in- 
fants the first ten days of life, immunizes 
them against tuberculosis. Many bacteri- 
ologists denounce BCG. They say that 
its live germs cause rather than prevent 
tuberculosis (Time, Dec. 9). 

In such controversies, the U. S. scien- 
tific custom is to let the opponents present 
their facts in orderly manner, without 
heat. In Europe the custom is to argue 


|the matter, vehemently if necessary. Eu- 
| ropean 
|about their discoveries, U. S. 


dogmatic 
scientists 
usually hesitant. U.S. representatives who 

had never heard a European scientific de- 
bate were startled by the violence of Pro- 


scientists are usually 


| fessor Calmette’s attackers and his defense. 


Charge: BCG vaccine is vicious, be- 
cause composed of living tuberculosis 
bacilli. It killed 57 infants at Liibeck, 
Germany, this summer. 

Professor Calmette: But certain highly 
efficient accepted vaccines, including those 
for rabies and smallpox, utilize living mi- 
crobes. 


cilli were mixed at Liibeck with the BCG 
vaccine received from Paris. 
Charge: Vaccination through the diges- 


| tive tract is impossible. 


Professor Calmette: The unhappy inci- 
dent at Liibeck proves that digestive in- 
oculations do occur. 

Charge: Animals inoculated with BCG 
react to the tuberculin skin test, indication 
of the presence of tuberculosis germs. 

Professor Calmette: In such cases the 
tuberculin test is not positive. Such 
treated animals do not develop tubercu- 
losis when inoculated with virulent bacilli. 

Concluded Professor Calmette with 
emotion: “Let us generally adopt this 
vaccine! Let it be administered to all chil- 
dren! The question is whether you would 
prefer to permit your child to be exposed 
to the virulent tuberculosis bacillus, which 
is inescapable, and let him take a chance 
against it unprotected, or whether you will 
administer a vaccine which is absolutely 
harmless and will in all probability make 
him immune from an attack of the viru- 
lent bacillus.” 

Cheers rang. Professor Calmette’s Eu- 
ropean friends, many of them new-won, 
pressed forward to wring his hand. Al- 
though the Congress took no official ac- 
tion, the triumph of BCG seemed com- 
plete so far as Europe is concerned. In 
the U. S. doctors will doubtless base their 
final opinion on further demonstrations 
by Dr. Park e¢ al. 


The catastrophe at Liibeck oc- | 
curred because virulent tuberculosis ba- | 
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FULL LINE OF 
WODDS AND IRONS 


ASK YOUR PRO - HE SELLS THEM 
BUTCHART-NICHOLLS CO. SPRINGDALE.CONN. 


NewsNcting 


Exciting and significant news 
events dramatized by TIME 
writers, re-enacted by able 
actors, now presented by 75 
U. S. Radio stations each 
week. * 


*See TIME, July 28, page 13, for 
station schedules. 


Babson 


Business Training 


«Your Son 


Will your son develop quickly into a 
business executive or will you let him 
waste years in the “school of hard 
knocks” and possibly never achieve 
the success you wish for him. 

In nine months Babson Institute, by follow- 
ing business methods, can give him a thor- 
ough foundation for business leadership. 
Here he will learn not only the theories but 


a a practical knowledge of Finance, 
Management, Production and Distribution. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


Write today for free booklet, “Training for 
Leadership.” Find out how your son can 
learn the fundamentals of modern business. 


Babson Institute, Div. 202 Babson Park, Mass. 
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Killers of The Natchez Trace 

THe OvuTLAw YEARS—Robert M. 
Coates—Macaulay ($3). 

For 38 years (1797-1835) the overland 
wilderness route known as the Natchez 
Trace was the best but most dangerous 
road from New Orleans to the Midwest. 
Ol’ Man Mississippi brought the cargoes 
down, but it was more than sail or paddle 
could do to get all the way upstream 
again. The gold went back in saddle bags 
over the narrow, bandit-infested trail 
stretching from Natchez, Miss. to Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

First and worst of the Natchez Trace 
bandits were the Harpes: Micajah (“Big’’) 
Harpe and Willy (“Little”) Harpe. With 
their three women (a wife apiece, one in 
common) they roamed the wilderness four 
years, robbed many a _night-foundered 
traveler, sank his corpse, gutted and 
weighted with sand, in a nearby stream. 
The Harpes were killers for the fun of it; 
they never missed a chance, whether it 
paid them or not. “Big” Harpe was finally 
shot; ‘Little’ Harpe, born to be hanged, 
kept his appointment with the gallows 
five years later. 

Joseph Hare was an outlaw dandy, a 
city boy in the wilderness. After a lucra- 
tive career along the Trace, he was cap- 
tured in a Baltimore tailor’s shop, buying 
fancy clothes. 

Samuel Mason had an honorable past: 
he had served in the Continental Army, 
not without distinction, afterwards became 











Rosert M. Coates 
He throws a good ice pick. 


a justice of the peace. But his daughter 
eloped with a scalawag and Mason’s career 
started with his son-in-law’s murder. Al- 
most up to the end he kept his pose of 
being a respectable, peaceable man, but 
robbers in those days had to be killers. 
To make sure he got the credit, Mason 
would scrawl his signature in his victim’s 
blood. 

Last and most dangerous of the Trace 
pirates was John Murrell, criminal extraor- 
dinary. A student of law, he sold slaves, 
sold them again and again, often killed 


them in the end to destroy the evidence. 
Murrell used to pass as an_ itinerant 
preacher. Said he once, describing one of 
his forays: “In all that route, I only 
robbed eleven men, but I preached some 
damn fine sermons.” He planned a gigan- 
tic simultaneous uprising of slaves and 
white trash throughout the West, and his 
organizing genius almost succeeded in 
bringing it to a head. But he talked too 
much; one of his confidants got him ar- 
rested just before the zero hour. 

The Author. Robert M. Coates, 33, 
is a Yale graduate (1919), onetime left- 
wing littérateur (contributor to Broom, 
transition, Gargoyle). He is married to 
Sculptress Elsa Kirpal, lives in Manhattan, 
but is building a house, “almost single- 
handed,” near Brewster, N. Y. Just over 
six feet tall, burly, shy, he has gentle blue 
eyes, a mop of red hair, his clothes flap on 
him. He throws an ice pick at a bull’s- 
eye painted on a barn door with per- 
sistence and accuracy. He has written 
one other book: The Eater of Darkness. 
He works on the editorial staff of The 
New Yorker, Manhattan smartchart. 

The Outlaw Years is the August choice 
ef the Literary Guild. 
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Best-Seller 

Exit—Harold Beil Wright—Appleton 
($2). 

No Philistine, Author Harold Bell 
Wright has read Shakespeare and marked 
him. From As You Like It he derived a 
thought: that all the world’s a stage. 

Old Antonio Latour, one of Mr. 
Wright’s heroes, was once an actor, then 
retired to be the harmless reprobate of his 
native Midwestern small town. He had 
loved, but in vain, Harriet Noel—she who 
might have been one of the world’s great 
actresses had it not been for her villain 
husband and her darling son, for whose 
future stage career she gladly sacrificed 
her own. Young son Pierre, too soon an 
orphan, had been brought up by old Tony 
to fulfill his mother’s dreams. 

Pierre too, alas, loved (and in vain) a 
girl of his own home town. When Ann 
married his rival, Pierre cut a caper to 
hide his bleeding heart, took a job as soda- 
jerker to study character, saved his pay 
for his triumphal journey to Manhattan. 
On the eve of Pierre’s departure old Tony 
appeared with a play he had written, read 
it to newly-married Ann. Tony’s play, in 
Seven Keys to Baldpate style, goes on 
with the story from that point. It shows 
Pierre at the last minute sacrificing his 
career for Ann’s sake, giving his little in- 
heritance and his hard-earned money to 
Ann’s husband, who sinks it in a wildcat 
gold mine. There is a murder, a bank 
robbery, Ann’s husband deserts her, her 
father is arrested. The scene shifts to a 
Western desert: Pierre is hotfoot on the 
missing husband’s trail. He finds him 

. agold mine (the great lode of Mother 
Mountain!) is discovered ... there is 
not enough water for two... another 
murder. In the sheriff’s office at Red 
Butte, Pierre, given up for dead (no man 
could get through Skeleton Sink alive) 
stumbles in to confront the sheriff, Ann 


and old Tony. He dies with a nobly false 
self-accusation hissing through his parched 
lips. 

Ann, naturally enough, is upset by this 
play, thinks she realizes, too late, her love 
for Pierre. Old Tony smiles gently. Says 
he: “Yes, dear, I know, I know. But the 
play must go on—always the play must 
go on.” 

Author Wright, anticipating biased criti- 
cism from jealous critics, says: “They who 





























“  —_ | 
P.G& A, 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


“T know that I am not so skilled in the art 
of writing...” 


pride themselves on being too sophisti- 
cated and worldly-wise to indulge in senti- 
ment . . . will laugh with hard laughter 

. will say that Antonio Latour’s story 
is sentimental bosh.... Well... I 
make no claim to literary equality with 
these sophisticated gentry. But of this I 
am convinced: All normal men and 
women who have truly lived to have such 
emotional memories. . . . No, I have no 
illusions—I know that I am not so skilled 
in the art of writing as these proud, 
unemotional dealers in words. I am only 
more honest.” 

The Author. Well may Harold Bell 
Wright scorn the critics. Average sale of 
his twelve novels has been 737,443. Tall, 
spare, with thinning hair (he is 58), high 
forehead, long nose, prominent jaw, 
Author Wright looks more like a preacher 
than a writer. He used to be a preacher 
(Christian Disciples) in California, Mis- 
souri and Kansas, but retired from pul- 
piteering proper in 1908, went to Arizona 
“as a matter of health insurance.” There 
he still lives, in a Spanish-Mission house 
near Tucson. He has recently (February) 
returned from Hawaii, where he worked 
on Exit, fished for mahimahi from a 
sampan. Twice married, ex-Preacher 
Wright has three children, all issue of the 
first wife. 


aw, 


Catalytic Agent 
I Am JONATHAN ScrRIVENER—Claude 
Houghton—Simon & Schuster ($t). 
One James Wrexham, impoverished but 
well-educated Englishman past his first 
youth, is distastefully employed in a real- 
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Hiimphrey 
Gas HEATER 





Interior view of airplane 
hangar at Calgary, Alber- 
ta, Canada,which is heated 
with Humphrey Gas Unit 
Heaters. Forty degrees be- 
low zero is a common 
temperature during the 
winter months in Calgary. 


ey 
Temperamental 
Temperatures 





You can't control extreme temperature 
ranges from a central heating plant with 
any degree of certainty. You can con- 
trol them efficiently and economically 
by using Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters. 
These modern heating units are spotted 
throughout the building at scientifically 
determined intervals. They burn gas— 
the most flexible, convenient and eco- 
nomical of all fuels for the purpose. 
They give you instant heat, where and 
when you want it. They decrease you: 
heating costs and increase the effi- 
ciency of your workmen by keeping 
them comfortable at their tasks. May 
we send you a catalog? 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
New York - Pittsburgh - Cleveland - San Francisco 





| ous 
| chronicles with particularizing finger the 


| him by his father and the priest. 


estate office. One day he answers an ad- 
vertisement in the London Times, is ac- 
cepted, becomes secretary to mysterious, 
invisible Jonathan Scrivener. 

Secretary Wrexham never sees his em- 
ployer, who goes abroad after hiring his 
secretary solely on the strength of his let- 
ter of application. Wrexham’s only duties 
are to live in Scrivener’s London flat, cata- 
log his library, receive his friends, write 
occasional reports to the absent employer. 
One by one Scrivener’s friends turn up in 
search of him, get acquainted with Wrex- 
ham, tell him what they think of Scrivener. 


| Each description is different. None of the 
| friends have met, but through Wrexham 


they become intimate. Complications en- 
sue. Soon Wrexham is convinced that the 
whole business is an experiment of 
Scrivener’s, a carefully laid plot to bring 


| these varied types of men.and women to- 


gether, to see how they will react on each 
other. 

Author Houghton works the suspense 
up to a most respectable climax, then 
leaves it there. Jonathan Scrivener ap- 
pears, the book ends. Nothing is ex- 
plained. 

Author Claude Houghton, English poet, 
playwright, novelist, has also written: The 
Phantom Host, The Tavern of Dreams, 
Judas, In the House of the High Priest, 
Neighbors, The Riddle of Helena, Crisis. 


Provincial Passions 


THE Famity—Frangois Mauriac— 
translated by Lewis Galantiére—Covici- 
Friede ($2). 

Not all French novelists write of the 
lighter side of love. Author Mauriac, seri- 
though not quite gloomy, here 


ill fortunes of love in a French family of 
the Gironde (southwestern department of 
France). The book is really two novels 
whose characters are related. 

First part: Jean Pelouéyre, repulsive 
but sensitive only son of a rich hypo- 
chondriac, has a marriage arranged for 
The 
bride is a lovely, sturdy peasant who does 
not dream of disobeying the priest’s order 
but who shrinks physically from her 
physically horrible husband. When Jean 


| has given up hope of getting her love, he 


deliberately contracts tuberculosis and 
dies. She remains faithful to his memory 
and reveres him as if he had been a saint. 
But if he had recovered, she would never 
have forgiven him. 

Second part: Fernand Cazenave, cousin 
of Jean Pelouéyre, has been his widowed 
mother’s darling from infancy. They 
quarrel, however, almost continuously. 
The mother is a frightful old woman, 
whose one fear is that her son will marry 
and thus get away from her. Eventually, 
a middle-aged man, he does marry, but his 
wife, already slightly acidified from pro- 
longed spinsterhood, is at first not quite 
docile enough for him. Fernand sides with 


| his mother against her; the old woman is 


delighted. One night after a miscarriage 
his wife dies alone, and Fernand changes 
sides again. But when, years later, his 
old mother finally allows Death to take her 
from him, the ingrained memories of his 
long life with her gradually conquer the 
misty recollections of his wife. When 
Fernand himself has become horribly old, 


his mother has quite regained him: they 
are almost indistinguishable. 

Author Francois Mauriac, 42, militant 
Catholic traditionalist, poet, essayist, 
novelist, is a native of Bordeaux who went 
to Paris as a young man to lead the literary 
life. One of his books, Desert of Love, 
was crowned by the Académie Frangaise. 
Other books: Thérése, Destiny. 

Translator Lewis Galantiere works for 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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Love by the Book 


L’Amour OR THE Art OF Love—Paul 
Géraldy—Dutton ($1). 

A realistic Frenchman, Author Géraldy 
here lectures on what most Anglo-Saxons 
would call profane love. But he titillates 
no libidinous itch in this little monograph 
of precepts. Here is a plenty of theory 
but no rules of thumb. 

Many a bewildered Babbitt might profit 
by one or another of these Gallic 
apothegms. For example: “‘I love you’ 
should never sound like a call for help. 
. . . And don’t bother to tell me that you 
insist on being loved for what you are. 
You are worth more than that.” No 
Columbus, Author Géraldy is more a 
maker of neat maps. The cartography of 
these disputed regions is still vague; such 
map-making fills a need. Without telling 
you anything new, he often makes you 
aware of what you already know, gives 
details as positively and clearly as the 
motorist’s Blue Book. “Women invented 
love, and men fidelity. No! this is not a 
paradox. The strongest man hides within 
him a shamefaced sentimentalist, and the 
weakest woman a stern realist.” 

Author Paul Géraldy, 45, aphorist, play- 
wright, poet, sometimes called “the de 
Musset of the 20th Century,” is author of 
Toi et Moi, once largest-selling book of 
poetry. He has seen many a play of his 
produced at the Comédie Francaise. His 
wife (stage name: “Mme Lubin”) is a 
onetime opera singer. 





TIME readers 


obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, True, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


may 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


CONFESSIONS OF ZENO—Italo Svevo—Kno pf ($3). 
A slightly mad satirical story of an eccentric 
Italian who could never quite give up smoking, 
who loved his wife best when he was wronging 
her, who wrote his autobiography mostly to annoy 
his psychoanalyst. (Time, July 28). 
Fataer Means Wett—Hugh MacNair Kahler 
Farrar & Rinehart ($1). A boy with a bassoon 
upsets a father’s best-laid plans for his daughter’s 
welfare. Ail comes rightin the end, and Father 
takes his medicine like a man. (Time, July 28). 
SINNERS IN SUMMERTIME—Sigurd Hoel—Coward 
McCann ($1.50). Eight young Norwegians spend 
a summer holiday on a far-off island. Love finds 
many a way to wreck their aloof intellectual 
composure. (Tre, July 28). 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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OUR car dealer more than anyone 
7 yourself, is interested in the 
way your car performs. It’s just good busi- 
ness for him to know that you are getting 
your money’s worth in service, pleasure, 
and convenience. @ And he knows that 
performance depends to a large extent 
upon lubrication—lubrication is one of 
the things that keeps your motor running 
smoothly,that prevents friction and result- 
ing wear. @ When your car dealer recom- 
mends HyVIS Motor 
Oil to lubricate your 
motor, you can depend 
upon his judgment. His 
experience in servicing 


ears convinces him that 
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to perform 


this 100% pure Pennsylvania oil increases 
your satisfaction with the performance 
of your car, and reduces the cost per 
mile. @ HYVIS Motor Oil is refined from 
pure Pennsylvania crude, the highest 
grade oil in the world. It is refined—then 
super-refined—to make it outstanding 
for quality even among the best of 
Pennsylvania oils. It is sold at the better 


class independent filling stations, garages 


and car dealers’ service departments. 


Price 35c per quart, 
slightly higher in the 
far west and Canada. 


FRED G. CLARK, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1882 
HOME OFFICE CLEVELAND 
BRANCHES AT NEW YORK, 
ATLANTA, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
LOS ANGELES AND TORONTO 


REFINERIES AT WARREN, PA. 


The drain plug on your crankcase can tell 
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T 8:30 on the morning of April 
8th, 1930, 13 stock cars, repre- 
senting practically every popular 
type of automobile engine, left Law- 
rence, Kansas. Professor H.C. Allen 
supervised the start. The amount of 
oil poured into each crankcase was 
weighed. The crankcases and filter 
pads were carefully sealed. 


Faculty Members first to un- 
lock crankeases and test oil 


The cars were routed to 13 lead- 
ing universities. When they reached 
their destinations after runs rang- 
ing from 1500 to 2400 miles, the 
crankeases were unsealed by des- 
ignated faculty members, the oil 
drained off, weighed, and then sub- 
jected to comprehensive tests by 
such well known authorities as 


At the left, a map showing the starting point and 

destinations of the test cars, and the distances covered. 

Below is a photograph of the campus of the University 

of Kansas just before Professor H. C. Allen sent the 

13 test cars away with sealed crankcases ona gruelling 
nation-wide road test, 
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UNIVERSITY SCIENTISTS 
FIND THIS NEW OIL LASTS LONGER 


Professors Huff of Johns Hopkins, 

»Graf of Oregon State College and 
Beisler of the University of Florida. 
The results of these impartial sci- 
entific tests confirmed the findings of 
Texaco engineers! This oil is longer- 
lasting — superior —crack-proof! 


Dr. Lincoln T. Work says— 
Dr. Lincoln T. Work, in charge 


of the tests, says —“These various 
reports on the new Texaco Motor 
Oil emphasize many different 
points, and present these outstand- 
ing characteristics: 

1—A low oil consumption which 
averaged one quart in 790 miles. 
2—Very little tendency to form 
carbon when fresh or when used. 


3—Retention of viscosity even 
after extended use on the road.” 


TEXACO thé PEW 


w) TEXACO 


LONGER-LASTING. “CRACK- PROOF” 


© 1930, THE TEXAS CO. 


An extra margin of safety 

The long life of this new crack- 
proof oil assures a greater margin 
of safety and oil economy —a mar. 
gin of safety which will carry you 
through where less enduring oils 
would crack and break down. But 
for maximum motoring satisfaction 
keep yourcrankcase oil at the proper 
level and follow manufacturer’s 
draining recommendations. 


Available in five grades 
in all our 48 States 


The new Texaco comes in five 
grades: C, D, E, F and G, correspond- 
ing to the Society of Automotive 
Engineers’ viscosity ratings, to give 
every type of automobile engine 
the maximum in lubricating effi- 
ciency. Sold in all our 48 States at 


30¢ a quart. (35¢ for grade G.) 


THE TEXAS ce ZS PAR 


Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum 

Products, including Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial 

Lubricants, Railroad and Marine Lubricants, Farm 
Lubricants, Road Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 


MOTOR OIL 








